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It will be remembered that the direct improvement of the 
civil service was but the lesser part of the benefits expected 
from civil service reform. When the Act of 1883 was 
passed it was believed, and with good reason, that the 
operation of the law would set up such tendencies toward 
improvement in the character of our politics that its bene- 
ficial results would be felt throughout the whole frame 
of government. The result has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Instead of an increase of moderation, order, judg- 
ment and control in the management of public affairs, 
concurrently with the extension of civil service reform, 
there was an increase of passion and recklessness. Tariff 
legislation has been more frequent and radical than 
during any other period of our history, and public interest 
in the subject has abated more through fears of the process 
than from satisfaction with what has beendone. A scheme 
for compelling the treasury to purchase the output of the 
silver mines shook the national credit and brought on a 
financial panic. Meanwhile Congress appeared to have 
become a mere tool in the hands of interests banded together 
to raid the national treasury, so that neither national needs 
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nor treasury deficits and impending bankruptcy, could 
check projects of expenditure or induce provision of 
revenue to meet them. The increase in the bonded indebt- 
edness which took place is largely attributable to this cause. 
In the period from 1883 to 1898, inclusive, the expenditures, 
leaving out of account the interest on the public debt and 
the cost of the army and navy, increased from $142,053, - 
186 to $341,655,884. That is to say, the expenditures 
have increased 140 per cent while the population has 
increased 37 per cent.’ 

While such has been the character of national legislation, 
the tone has been equally extraordinary. The Senate 
descended to inconceivable depths of degradation during 
the struggle over the repeal of the silver purchase law. The 
House of Representatives has behaved with greater decency, 
but the fact has been plain that this has not been due to 
any improvement of its natural inclinations, but to arrange- 
ments made for suppressing them, through the development 
of absolute powers in the speakership. At the same time 
certain remarkable manifestations of deep changes in the 
character of our politics appeared. Their tendencies 
became distinctly retrogressive, sinking them to a lower 
level and inflaming their worst propensities. Factional 
animosity reached such a furious pitch that it burst the 
bonds of party organization, and the unprecedented specta- 
cle was displayed of a national convention hooting the 
name of a president elected by the party which it claimed 
to represent. A still graver portent than all these things 
was the appearance of a strange distemper of public senti- 
ment. The party enthusiasm which is the ordinary mood 
of the masses of the people gave way in large measure to 
ill humor with the constitution itself. Revolutionary pro- 
grams of political action commanded an alarmingly large 


1 The figures are obtained from the Statistical Abstract published by the Treas- 
ury Department. Had the expenditures of the Army and Navy departments 


_ been included, the percentage of increase would have been greater. 
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POLITICAL EVOLUTION AND CIVIL, SERVICE REFORM. 3 


following. The very foundations of social order were 
shaken and the state of the times occasioned deep anxiety 
among all thinking men. So that, at the close of a period 
marked by a rapid extension of civil service reform, the 
dominant mood among those who reflect upon the course of 
events is certainly not one of exultation. On the contrary, 
public attention is challenged by remarkable expressions 
of pessimism in regard to the republic, its people and its 


i institutions. One may detect the flow of a current of 


scepticism as to whether the progress of the nation has true 
moral worth. A feeling of despondency as regards the 
_ future of popular government is discernible, expressing 
_ itself in a scornful, supercilious and malignant tone of criti- 
cism upon public affairs, or in an attitude of contemptuous 
_ aversion for our politics. 

How are we to account for such a strange set of phe- 
nomena? ‘The Jaws which govern the activities of politics 


are too abstruse to be easily discoverable. Even such a 


fundamental fact of modern politics as government by party 
has yet to be elucidated, and we are just beginning to 
appreciate the fact that party is a principle of social regi- 
mentation, akin to those instinctive processes of thought 
and feeling by which authority is produced and govern- 
mental functions created in social aggregates, prior to the 
beginnings of national consciousness and of political devel- 
opment. It has been said that man can not concurrently 
produce a new social order and trace out the laws by which 
it is governed, and that this is true all history attests. A 
century or so must elapse before the type of government 
which America is working out can be appreciated and the 
formative process be fully revealed. But applying to the 
problem before us the empirical methods which are all that 
are now open to our use, a sequence of causation may be 
traced that will enable us to arrive at some understanding 
of the events of the period. 

It is impossible, I think, to avoid the conviction that 
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there is a connection between civil service reform and some 
of the most alarming phenomena of our politics during the 
past ten years. This connection most plainly appears in 
the course taken by financial agitation. It is the rule of 
our politics that when the party in power is forced to meet 
new issues, the position it takes is occupied for it by execu- 
tive policy, and executive influence is the factor by which 
the adjustment of party interests to the new conditions is 
accomplished. When the Democratic party was confronted 
by the silver issue, it seemed that events would take their 
usual course. The historical connection of the Democratic 
party with the establishment of the gold standard, and the 
fact that the free silver propaganda was at first almost 
_ wholly a Republican party interest, indicated the direction 
of the policy of the Democratic administration and smoothed 
the way. The conditions were such that it might have 
_ been supposed that President Cleveland would have been as 
__ successful in determining party policy as was President 
Grant in the case of the greenback movement, and with 
less difficulty. For several years the course of events 
tended that way. On June 5, 1890, 102 Democrats in the 
House voted in favor of Bland’s free coinage bill and only 
_ 13 against it. On March 24, 1892, 81 Democrats voted 
against the same bill. On July 13, 1892, when Mr. Bland 
_ asked for an order to take up the free coinage bill which 
_ had passed the Senate, there were 94 Democrats against it. 
On August 28, 1893, there was an actual majority of 
Democrats against free coinage, 114 voting against Bland’s 
motion to roo for it. During the struggle in the Senate over 

the passage of the bill repealing the silver purchase law, | 
the power and influence of the presidential office were 
exerted in ways that were decisive. But as the fact was 
developed that the president was prepared to suffer the loss 

of party connection rather than surrender his individual | 

_ convictions in regard to civil service reform, the — 
changed completely. The free silver faction won a sweeping — 
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the free silver movement in the United States in the year 


cies of public opinion, and in this way any progress that 


_of the president and the violent recrudescence of free silver 


16, 1896, justly remarked: 


c jealousy and hatred of the Democratic leaders for President 


he refused to consider that one ‘of his chief duties as a 


bk designed to elevate the tone of our politics should have 
_ reacted so disastrously upon them, but I think that this 


extension of civil service reform. The constitutional 
_method for the propagation of reform is by the education of 


_ service reform, but he always insisted that such a reform to 


subject upon the consideration of Congress in his messages. 


Civil, SERVICE REFORM. 5 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION AND 


victory and captured the Democratic party organization. 
The connection between the civil service reform policy 


sentiment in the Democratic party was too plain to be over- 
looked. The New York Lvening Post in its issue of July 


‘“The historian who shall look carefully into the causes of 
1896 will find that one of its most potent elements was the 
Cleveland. . . . It began back in his first term when 
Democratic president was to satisfy Democratic hunger for 


office. ’’ 
It is melancholy to reflect that a measure expressly 


was only the natural result of the methods adopted in the 


public sentiment so as to influence the constitutional agen- 


may be effected is adjusted to political conditions. The 
attitude of a wise statesman was that assumed by President 
Grant. He was sincerely attached to the cause of civil 


be beneficial ‘‘must have the acquiescence of Congress as 
well as of the executive.’’ For five years he urged the 


Finally, in his annual message of December 7, 1874, he 
stated his position as follows: 

‘*The rules adopted to improve the civil service of the 
government have been adhered to as closely as has been 
practicable with the opposition with which they met. The 
effect, I believe, has been beneficial upon the whole, and 
has tended to the elevation of the service. But it is 
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impracticable to maintain them without direct and positive __ 
support of Congress. Generally, the support which this 4 
reform receives is from those who give it their support only 
to find fault when the rules are apparently departed from. 
Removals from office without preferring charges against _ 
parties removed are frequently cited as departures from the 
rules adopted, and the retention of those against whom 
charges are made by irresponsible parties and without good 5 
grounds is also often condemned as a violation of them. © 
Under these circumstances, therefore, I announce that if 
Congress adjourns without positive legislation on the sub-— 
ject of civil service reform, I will regard such action asa 
disapproval of the system, and will abandon it, except so 
far as to require examinations for certain appointees to 
determine their fitness. Competitive examinations will be 
abandoned altogether. ’’ 

President Grant’s action in abandoning an experiment 
which public opinion did not sustain through the constitu- 
tional agencies of its operation, was an acute disappoint- 
ment to reformers, but looking back upon it with the 
advantage of a broader view of the whole state of our poli- 
tics, we are able to see that by not breaking with his party 
he was able to accomplish great public benefits. The defeat 
of the greenback movement, the passage of the act for the 
resumption of specie payments, and the defeat of the 
Equalization of Bounties bill, were among the fruits of that : 
policy just as much as was the reluctant abandonment of — 
civil service reform. 

The principle laid down by President Grant, that reform 
can be safely prosecuted no faster and no further than public 
sentiment sustains it and obtains political support for it, 
was carefully observed in the reform of the English civil — 
service. The dependence of English government upon par- 
liamentary support for its position is such that the main- 
tenance of any course of public policy implies parliamentary 
acquiescence. In the case of civil service reform, it is 
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evident that special care was taken to keep in touch with © 
public opinion as reflected in the attitude of 
_ The facts, as set forth in Mr. Eaton’s work on ‘Civil Ser- 
vice in Great Britain,’’ show that the reform was intro- 
-duced by an Order in Council, but in deference to the state | 
_ of parliamentary sentiment, ‘‘it was provided that the rules ae 
* in each department were to be accommodated to the views é a 
_ of its head and the power of nominating and appointing, _ 
then existing (but subject to the examinations), was not to — 
: be taken away by the rules.’’ Mr. Eaton remarks that ‘‘it _ 
was really limited and not open examination that was at 
first introduced, and mainly acompetition, perhaps, between 
those of the same party.’’ The reasons which Mr. Eaton 
_ gives for the cautious and tentative measures preferred by 
_ the English reformers are well worth considering. He says 
206, 207): ‘‘ Their long experience had convinced them 
that all expectations of suddenly changing the character 
and tone of the sixty or more thousand persons who make = 
up the civil service of Great Britain—a character and tone 
which were the growth of generations—are utterly chimeri-— 
cal. They felt that even the attempt to accomplish at once © 
the full reform that was desired, would recoil upon them = 
with disastrous effect. . . . Wise methods steadily — 
and faithfully applied, which educate public opinion at the | fy 
same time that they close the fountains of mischief, and _ 
not sweeping, revolutionary proceedings, which assume 


6 ' _ that the moral tone of a nation’s politics can be changed by 


an assault or an exhortation, were in the opinion of the 
British pantie, the essential conditions of all administrative 
reform.’ 
‘The first instalment of reform—which put appointments = 
to the civil service on much the same basis as appointments ~ 
to our Naval Academy or West Point—was introduced by 
the Order in Council of May, 1855. Sosuccessful were the 
reformers in working up public sentiment in favor of the 
new system that on April 24, 1856, the House of Commons 
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adopted a resolution approving the extension of the system. — 
In 1860, the operation of the system was made the subject | 


guished statesmen. This committee, while holding that 
_ the limited competition then existing did not produce as 
- good results as might be obtained from open competition, 
said in their report: ‘‘In not advising open competition at a 
once, as the only entrance to the public service, they are 
influenced by prudential reasons. They fear a recoil of 
public opinion, if too great changes are made hastily. In 
the interest of open competition itself, they advise a cau- 
tious advance toward its introduction.’’ Not until 1870, 
did the government feel sufficiently sure of public support 
to abolish nomination and limited competition, and substi- 
tute open competition in their place. In 1874, another 
investigation took place, this time not under parliamentary ‘ 
orders, but by the action of the executive. That investiga-_ 
tion showed that the system had been made too rigid in 
providing that the one who stood highest in the competition 
should have the first vacancy. Mr. Eaton remarks: ‘‘This ‘ 
was an inconvenient restriction needlessly imposed, and 
was not involved in the principle of competition. In some 
cases it too much curtailed a salutary liberty of choice.’’ 
The process of bringing civil service reform in England to 
its permanent status covered nineteen years, but while 
progress was gradual it was sure. We are now finding out 
that ‘“‘too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.’’ 

The beginnings of civil service reform in this country | 
were as cautious as in England. The author of the Act of 
a 1883 and its advocates were careful to give assurances that 
the measure was not intended to be sweeping in its opera- 
tions. Senator Pendleton, who presented the bill, said that 
i ‘‘it only applied to employes in the departments at Wash- 
ington, and large offices employing over fifty clerks—not a 
over ten thousand employes all told.’’ In his report on the ; 


bill, he said: ‘‘This bill does not touch the question of 
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tenure of office or removals from office, except that removals 
shall not be made for refusing to pay political assessments 
or to perform partisan services. It leaves both where it 
finds them.’’ ‘These assurances turned out to have been 
misleading. Since obtaining the grant of authority con- 
ferred by the act, reformers have acted as if further caution 
were needless and as if all that remained to be done was to 
instigate the President to use the executive authority 
unflinchingly in extending the scope of the reform. So 
little averse were they to ‘‘sweeping, revolutionary pro- 
ceedings,’’ such as the English reformers deprecated, that 
their influence procured the executive order of May 6, 
1896, which swept into the classified service over thirty 
thousand positions, with such disregard of practical consid- 
erations, that it became necessary to begin to make excep- 
tions almost immediately, in order to keep the necessary 
machinery of government from being thrown out of gear. 
In England, the successive stages of civil service reform 
were carefully prepared and were connected with the devel- 
opment of parliamentary support. In this country, it is 
notorious that in the extension of the reform, the sentiment 
of the legislative branch was not conciliated, but defied. In 
his message of December 4, 1893, the President went so far 
as to tell Congress: ‘‘ The law embodying this reform found 
its way to the statute book more from fear of the popular 
sentiment existing in its favor than from any love for the 
reform on the part of legislators, and it has lived and grown 
and flourished in spite of the covert as well as open hostility 
of spoilsmen. . . .’’ This admission that the exten- 
sion of civil service reform has been an imposition upon our 
politics instead of being a gradual outgrowth from them, 
explains the superficial character of its effect and the dan- 
gerous reactions it has excited. 

From mischiefs of such origin as I have indicated, 
American politics, like English politics, are ordinarily pro- 
tected by their dependence upon the activities of public 
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sentiment for their supplies of force. But in matters fall- 
ing within the compass of executive powers, it is possible 


for a president to pursue an individual policy regardless of _ 


consequences. This involves a risk to constitutional govern- 
ment, against which the high character and sincere patriot- 
ism of our presidents do not afford complete security, for 

the risk lies on the side of mistaken views of duty adopted ; 
under the influence of false but plausible theories of civic 
virtue. A theory of this kind has been framed and vigor- 
ously promulgated in connection with the extension of civil 
service reform. As originally conceived, the government 
rested upon a basis of prerogative, the general care and 
management of it being the duty of the president. ‘‘Our 
President,’’ said Gouverneur Morris, when the office was 
being discussed in the constitutional convention, ‘‘will be 
the British Minister,’’ and later on he remarked that in 
England ‘‘the Minister’’ was now ‘‘the real king.’’ It was 
with this in mind that, during the first session of the 
Senate, Ellsworth of Connecticut, who had been a member 
of the constitutional convention, argued that in the form of 
legislation the president should be mentioned as a party to 
the enactment, because of ‘‘the conspicuous part he would 
act in the field of legislation, as all laws must pass in review 
before him and were subject to his revision and correction. ’’ 
It is evident that the Fathers had in mind the old-fash- 
ioned English king, who himself conducted his administra- 
tion, before the days of ministerial domination based upon 
parliamentary interest. This ideal—which was never 
fully attained in practice, although Jefferson came pretty 
close to it in his first administration—was obscured by 
the growth of the system of choosing presidential electors 
by popular election, and was definitely overthrown by the 
election of Jackson and the establishment of the party con- 
vention system. Concurrently with this process of consti- 
tutional development, an appropriate conception of the 
presidential office took shape. According to it, presidential 
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duty was subject to party obligation, so that the power 
and patronage of the president were to be regarded as a 
party trust, to be exercised for public ends, as seen and 
approved by party sentiment, under his instruction and 
advice. This is the theory which until the era of civil ser- 
vice reform governed the action of our presidents. It pro- 
duced its ideal type of president in Abraham Lincoln. 
Whatever may be the defects and disadvantages of this 
theory, it is a necessary phase of political development, for 
it rests upon the incontestible fact that under existing 
political conditions party mediation supplies administrative 
connection between the executive and legislative branches 
of the government, and furnishes public opinion with an 
organ of control which although imperfect is certainly 
better than none at all. 

This theory of presidential duty is quite acceptable to the 
mass of the people. Indeed, it is the only one which they 
entertain. The complications of our constitutional scheme 
are but hazily perceived by the people. Theit disposition 
is to resolve all difficulties by the one solution that if we 
elect a good president he will see that things go as they 
should. But this theory was not acceptable to impatient 
reformers because it tended to restrict the advance of civil 
service reform by conditioning it upon the extent to which 
party sentiment could be impressed in its favor. This 
restraint was avoided—and at the same time the factor of 
safety was eliminated—by the doctrine that the highest duty 
of a president was to assert and maintain his independence 
of party connection when that conflicted with his individual 
convictions of duty. This doctrine assumed that legislative 
concurrence ought to attend an administration conducted 
upon such principles, but it was held that if such concurrence 
did not follow it was not the fault of the president, but of 
our politics, and the consequences, however deplorable, were 
in no respect chargeable to him. He had done his duty 
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of legislation, the responsibility of the president being con- 
fined to the exercise of the veto power, the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws, and the maintenance of good discipline in 
the public service. This theory is contradicted by all the — 
facts of our constitutional history. The conversion of the 
presidency into the headship of a bureaucracy, with only a 
hortative relation to Congress, has subverted the constitu- — 
tional basis of the government, and has given an irregular 
operation to the play of political force, with the pernicious 
results which the nation has experienced. In the language 
which Burke applied to a similar situation: ‘‘This is the 
fountain of all those bitter waters of which, through an 
hundred different conduits, we have drunk until we are 
ready to burst.’’ 

It is not until we take into consideration the effect of this 
theory in modifying conceptions of the responsibility 
of the presidential office, that we are able to account for — 
the renunciation of presidential initiative and control 
in details of legislation, that is such a marked feature of 
the middle of the period under review. Senator Sher- 
man in his Memoirs attributes the passage of the Silver 
Purchase Act of 18go to the inaction of the president. He 
says: ‘‘A large majority of the Senate favored free silver; 
and it was feared that the small majority against it in the 
other house might yield and agree to it. The silence of 
the president in the matter gave rise to an apprehension 
that if a free silver bill should pass both houses, he would 
not feel at liberty to veto it. Some action had to be taken 
to prevent a return to free silver coinage, and the measure 
evolved was the best obtainable.’’ Such ignorance on the 
part of the chairman of the finance committee, of the 
policy of a president elected by his own party, on such a 
vital issue, is an event without precedent in our constitu- 
tional history, and when such a presidential attitude is 
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POLITICAL EVOLUTION AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 13 


contrasted with former ideals of presidential duty and 
responsibility, it is apparent that a great change had taken 
place in the functions of the presidency. Another striking 
instance of this fact is presented by the passage of the Dis- 
ability Pension Act of March 4, 1890. A bill of that title 
passed by the Fiftieth Congress was vetoed by President 
Cleveland, and his action was condemned by the platform 
upon which his successor was elected. But the bill as it 
finally became law was a different measure. The vetoed 
bill according to the chairman of the committee which 
framed and reported it, provided for ‘‘ but one pension, and 
that pension is one of $12.00 a month and is given fora 
total inability to procure a subsistence by daily labor.’’ 
The committee estimated that the number of beneficiaries 
could not exceed 100,000 nor the annual cost $12,000,000. 
In the bill as finally passed, widows and minors were 
included among its beneficiaries, partial as well as complete 
disability, from any cause, to earn a support by manual 
labor, was prescribed as the condition upon which the pen- 
sion was granted, and so a measure proposed as a means of 
keeping destitute veterans out of the almshouse was made 
the means of giving pensions to men earning large incomes 
by other than manual labor. Instead of 100,000 benefi- 
ciaries, the number on June 30, 1898, was 539,638; and the 
expenditure instead of being $12,000,000, exceeded $66, - 
000,000 in 1897. I do not see how a president inspired by 
the sense of responsibility under which President Grant 
acted, could have failed to exert himself to confine the 
measure to its original proportions, or, if he could not do 
that, to interpose his veto, as President Grant did in the 
case of the Equalization of Bounties bill. 

The conclusion to which these considerations lead is that 
the period under review is one of public malady due to 
aberrations from the normal course of our politics. In its 
general character the period is analogous to that which took 
place in English politics when an attempt was made to 
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disregard party and found administration upon abstract _ 
principles of right. ‘The theory of presidential responsi- 
bility to which I have referred, which prescribes purity of . 
conduct as its complete boundary of duty, is the Tory doc- _ 
trine which was advocated by Bolingbroke and which was © . 
subjected to destructive analysis by Burke in his ‘“Thoughts ° 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents.’’ Some of Burke’s — 
remarks upon the consequences read as if they had been 
written with an eye upon the situation in this country. 
What could be more apposite than this? 

‘‘When the people conceive that laws and tribunals, and 

even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of | 
their institution, they find in those names of degenerated 
establishments only new motivestodiscontent. . . . A 
sullen gloom and furious disorder prevail by fits. 
A species of men to whom a state of order would become a 
sentence of obscurity are nourished into a dangerous mag- 
nitude by the heat of intestine disturbances; and it is no 
wonder that by a sort of sinister piety, they cherish in 
their turn, the disorders which are the parents of all their 
consequence. Superficial observers consider such persons 
as the cause of the public uneasiness, when in truth they 
are nothing more than the effect of it.’’ 

At such junctures the special measures or the particular 
candidacies which the people may support, are merely inci- 
dental. Criticism upon them, however true and forcible, 
is beside the mark. What the people really demand, 
prompted by a political instinct which does not deceive 
them, is efficient leadership, and they model their opinions 
to suit the emergencies of the situation. A people of the 
same stock with those who seized the leadership of even so 
worthless a demagogue as John Wilkes, to overthrow the 
same principles of government as those which have been 
imposed upon American politics, are not likely to trouble 
themselves much about base metal in any instrument they 
may find convenient for their purpose. _ 
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There is no system of physic for constitutional distem- 
pers; the cure must come from hygienic processes. Such 
processes are at work; unmistakable indications appear of 
a return to normal politics. Party discipline is being 
restored and public control over the agencies of government 
is being asserted. Presidential initiative is resuming its 
proper place in our political system, under the compulsion 
of necessities which can not be evaded or disclaimed and 
which demand the full exercise of the power and influence 
of the presidential office in the direction and management 
of the public business. The new responsibilities which 
have devolved upon the nation, however they may be 
treated and whatever their results may be, will certainly 
augment this constraint of necessity which has been the 
cause of every advance in constitutional development, 
beginning with the adoption of the constitution itself, and 
such a powerful stimulus to effort can hardly fail to promote 
the formation of a settled type of government and the har- 
monious adaptation of its functions to the national character. 


HENRY JONES Forp. 


Pittsburgh 
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POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1899." 


During 1899 forty states have held regular’ and five 
extra sessions. Only six states have annual sessions, and 
most states having biennial sessions hold them in odd 
years, so that usually about three times as many acts are 
passed in odd as in even years. The Annual Comparative 

Summary and Index of State Legislation for 1899, issued by 
the New York State Library, contains references to 5,094 
acts. These include acts of a general and permanent char- 
4 acter only. Bearing in mind that the private, local and 
temporary acts in many states far exceed in number the 
general and permanent, we are able to appreciate somewhat 
vaguely the enormous output of state legislation. Increased 

_ legislation may be a sign of strength or weakness. Fre- 
quent changes in general laws may arise from the attempt 
to keep them adjusted to the ever increasing complexity of 
“" society, from ability to invent improved methods of regu- 
lation, or from capacity to adopt quickly the improved 
4 methods of other states. On the other hand, frequent 
changes in general laws or a large number of private and 
local laws may be due to the attempt of the legislature to 
perform administrative and judicial functions or to its 
incapacity to protect the public interest from private 
intrigue. The great hindrance to well considered, pro- 

_ gressive legislation is that the time of legislators is so 
taken up with petty local or special measures that few of 
them have time to develop improved methods of regulation, 
to consider important measures proposed, or even to inform 


1 Previous papers in this series will be found in the ANNALS for May, 1896, Vol. 
vii, p. 411; March, 1897, Vol. ix, p. 231; March, 1898, Vol. xi, p. 174, and March, 
- 1899, Vol. xiii, p. 212. Reference to these will help in understanding some of the 
enactments here described. 
2 The Vermont session held during the last quarter of 1898 is also included in 
the present review. _ 
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themselves as to what an intelligent public opinion is 
demanding in the way of reform. Nevertheless one cannot 
review the legislation of the past few years, or even of a 
single year, without feeling that substantial progress is 
being made. 
Legislature.—An adaptation of the British method of 
dealing with private and local bills would be an important 
step in the direction of better legislation. Theneed of some ~ 
check is generally recognized. A few states requirethe _ 
publication of the intention to petition for certain classes of _ 
special bills before the opening of the session. Vermont, 
which has required publication of petitions for certain 
classes of local bills for three weeks in a newspaper of the 
county to which the bill applies, at least three weeks — 
previous to the session of the legislature, has now added to 
the list requiring such publication that most fruitful source 
of special legislation, the amendment of city and village 
charters.’ 

Seldom if ever has a state court rendered a decision so 
sweeping in its effects as that of the Idaho supreme court 
in 1897, which by implication rendered void all butafew | 
_of the laws passed at the four previous sessions of the legis- 
lature.’ The legislature of 1899 has therefore had the task 

of re-enacting most of the acts passed since Idaho became a 
state. The court decided that the provisions of the consti- 
tution requiring three several readings, the printing of bills 
and an aye and no vote are mandatory, and that the a 


; 


may go back of the enrolled bill to see if the journals show 
_ that these requirements have been complied with. 
. 
7 Wisconsin has attempted the difficult task of — 
publicity in regard to lobbying. A public register is to be © 
_ kept containing the names of all lobbyists, the various bills 
to oppose or promote which they are employed, and the 
names of the individuals or corporations by whom they are 


1 Vermont Laws, 1898, ch. 6. 
2Cohn v. Kingsley, 49, p. 985. 
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employed. Lobbyists are classified as legislative counsel 
before committees and legislative agents. Within thirty 
days after the adjournment of the legislature, persons or 
corporations employing lobbyists must make a detailed 
statement of expenditures to the secretary of state.’ 

The resolution for submitting the question of biennial 
sessions to the people proposed by the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1898 failed of readoption in the legislature of 1899.’ 
Only six states, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Georgia and South Carolina, still have annual 
sessions, but these states stick to the plan with great per- 
| _ sistency. The advantage of the annual session is that it 
ow strengthens government at one of its weakest points— 
igo rigidity or inadaptability to rapidly changing conditions. 

; The annual session renders possible a closer adjustment of 
the statute to the actual conditions which it attempts to 
regulate, and a closer approximation to the ever advancing 
standards of public opinion. 

Direct Legislation.—South Dakota has enacted the legis- 
lation necessary to carry into effect the constitutional 
amendment adopted in November, 1898, providing for the 
initiative and referendum in state and municipal legisla- 
tion.* Oregon has referred to the legislature of 1901 an 
amendment providing for the initiative and referendum, on 
_ -petition of 8 per cent and 5 per cent of the voters respec- 
ss tively.* In 1897 Nebraska provided for the initiative and 
a . referendum in all local civil divisions, on petition of 15 per 

» cent of the voters, and during the present year Tennessee 

has provided for the submission of all franchises to popular 
ae vote in cities of 36,000,° and Indiana that the referendum 

Ae 2 may be demanded by 40 per cent of the voters in incorpo- 

_ rated towns within thirty days after the passage of any 


7 1 Wisconsin Laws, 1899, ch. 243. 
2 New York Laws, 1898, p. 1519. 
%South Dakota Laws, 1899, ch. 93 and 94. 
4Oregon Laws, 1899, p. 1129. 
; 6 Tennessee Laws, 1899, ch. 204. 
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ordinance to purchase a water or light plant, or to grant any 
franchise.’ The movement for direct legislation is progress- 
_ ing rapidly, and the South Dakota and Nebraska experi- 
_ ments will be watched with interest. 

Uniform Legislation.—With the ever expanding circle of 
social and industrial relations, the need of more uniform 
_ regulations is being felt. The railroad, the telegraph and 
the telephone have created a community of interest which 
in many things is no longer bounded by state lines, but has 
become national, or even world wide. The corporation 
problem, for example, cannot be dealt with satisfactorily 
by each state acting separately, but must be solved by inter- 

state agreement or national legislation. 
In 1890 New York created a uniform legislation commis- 
sion, and at present similar commissions exist in thirty-one 
states and territories. In 1896 the national conference 
of state commissioners on uniform legislation recommended 
for adoption by the various states a general act relating to 
negotiable instruments. This act was adopted by New 
York,’ Connecticut,* Florida * and Colorado ® in 1897, by Vir- 
ginia,® Maryland’ and Massachusetts * in 1898, and by North 
Carolina,* North Dakota,” Oregon," Rhode Island,” Ten- 
Utah,"* Washington” and Wisconsin™ in 1899. It 
has also been adopted during 1899 by the United States Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia. The 1899 conference 


1Indiana Laws, 1899, ch. 131. 

2New York Laws, 1897. 
§Connecticut Laws, 1897. 

4 Florida laws, 1897. 

§ Colorado Laws, 1897. 

6 Virginia Laws, 1898. 

7 Maryland Laws, 1898. 

8 Massachusetts Laws, 1898. 

§ North Carolina Laws, 1899, ch. 733. 
#0 North Dakota Laws, 1899, ch. 113. 
1 Oregon Laws, 1899, p. 18. 

12 Rhode Island Laws, 1899, ch. 674. 
18 Tennessee Laws, 1899 ch. 94. 
14 Utah Laws, 1899, ch. 83. rs 
Washington Laws, 1899, ch. 149. 
16 Wisconsin Laws, 1899, ch. 356. 
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considered drafts of proposed uniform divorce laws, but 
deferred final action until 1900. 

Suffrage.—The ingenious device adopted by Louisiana in 
1898 to disfranchise the illiterate negro without at the 
same time disfranchising the illiterate white, and still keep 
within the letter of the fifteenth amendment providing that 
the right to vote shall not be denied ‘‘on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude,’’ has during the 
present year been submitted to popular vote in August, 
1900, by the legislature of North Carolina." The details of 
the North Carolina amendment differ somewhat from the 
Louisiana law. The Louisiana law provides an alternative 
educational or property and a poll tax qualification; the 
North Carolina proposal, the ability to read and write a 
section of the constitution, and the payment of a poll tax. 
But the educational qualification does not apply to any per- 
son entitled to vote in any state prior to January 1, 1867, 
or to a lineal descendant of such a person, provided he 
registers before November 1, 1908; the Louisiana law 
provided for registration previous to September 1, 1898. 
Mississippi adopted an educational qualification in 1890, 
which went into effect January 1, 1892, and the South 
Carolina convention of 1895 adopted an alternative educa- 
tional or property qualification, which went into effect 
January 1, 1898. Florida, Georgia and Alabama are the 
only states remaining in the black belt of the South that 
have not taken steps to restrict the franchise. The Ala- 
bama Legislature of this year provided for submitting to 
popular vote the question of holding a constitutional conven- 
tion, with a view to restricting the franchise, but serious 
opposition having developed to the holding of a convention, 
the governor called an extra session, and the act submit- 
ting the question was repealed. The opinion was expressed 
that a general revision of the constitution was undesirable 
and that restriction of the franchise should be secured 


1 North Carolina Laws, 1899, ch. 218. 
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The question of adopting 
an amendment similar to that of Louisiana and North 
Carolina came upin the Georgia Legislature at its session 
held during the last quarter of 1899, but the proposition ; 

met a decisive defeat. 
Oregon will vote on a woman suffrage amendment in 
June, 1900. Woman suffrage now exists in Wyoming, 
W. Idaho, Utah and Colorado. 
_ Primaries.—The movement for public control of primary * 
_ elections has made considerable progress during the present 
year. California, whose primary law of 1897 was declared __ 
unconstitutional on account of the provision prescribing 
_ the qualifications for voting,’ has submitted to vote in 1900 ae 
a constitutional amendment to obviate this difficulty,’ and 
ear has adopted a new primary law in some respects more 
: ‘ advanced than the 1897 law.* It provides that primary 
elections shall be conducted by officers appointed by the 
local election commissioners, and shall be held at the same © 


time and place for all parties casting 3 per cent of the vote. ; 
An official ballot, with party columns and blank spacesto © 
. be filled in with names of delegates preferred, is to be pro- | 
vided. +The expenses of the primary are a public charge. 


on the official ballot. Nebraska has adopted an act pro- 
A viding that the Australian system of balloting shall be used, | 
that primary officers shall be chosen by the party commit- __ aa 
tees, and that the expense of the primary shall be borne by 
the party.® In 1898 Illinois passed a primary law applying 


1 Oregon Laws, 1899, pp. 143 and 1123. a | te 
2 Spier v. Baker, 52, p. 659. 
2 California Laws, 1899, joint resolution, 35. 
4 California Laws, 1899, ch. 32, 46, 48 and 52. 
5 Minnescta Laws, 1889, ch. 349. 
¢ Nebraska Laws, 1899, ch. 27. 
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to counties of 125,000 and all others voting to adopt it." 
This law has been amended by a law optional in counties 
under 125,000. The old law provided that in each primary 
district each party should choose from the list of regular 
election officers three judges and two clerks, members of 
the party choosing them, to conduct the primary election. 
The new law simply provides that the judges and clerks 
shall be designated by the party. Any legal voter may 
have his name placed on the official ballot for nomination 
to office. North Dakota,’ Rhode Island,* Tennessee,‘ Utah ® 
and Wisconsin * have also passed more or less general pri- 
mary laws, but none of them, with the exception of the 
Rhode Island law, which applies to Providence and Paw- 
tucket only, show much progress in the direction of public 
control. 

Elections.—State control of elections through a state 
board elected by the legislature, which has during the past 
year caused much dissatisfaction and bitterness in Ken- 
tucky, has been adopted by North Carolina.’ This law 
creates a state board of elections consisting of seven mem- 
bers elected biennially by the general assembly. ‘The state 
board appoints and has power to remove county boards of 
three members, who in turn appoint and may remove the : 
registration and election officers. The two judges of elec- 
tion for each precinct must be of different political parties. 
The general election day has been changed from November __ { 
to August, and the first election under the new law will be 
held on the first Thursday in August, 1900, when the con- 
stitutional amendment restricting the franchise will also be 
voted on. 


1Tllinois Laws, 1899, p. 211. 

2 North Dakota Laws, 1899, ch. 38. 

§ Rhode Island Laws, 1899, ch. 662 and 709. 
*Tennessee Laws, 1899, ch. 407. 

5 Utah Laws, 1899, ch. 79. & 
® Wisconsin Laws, 1899, ch. 341 and 351 7 
7 North Carolina Laws, 1899, ch. 507. : 
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_ Indiana,' Minnesota? and Nebraska* have authorized the 
use of voting machines, and New York‘ has revised its laws 
on the subject. 

Corrupt Practices.—The first general corrupt practices act 
of a modern character was passed by New York in 1890. 
At present laws of this kind exist in sixteen states. Dur- 
ing 1899 Nevada® has repealed its corrupt practice act of 
1895, and Nebraska® has been added to the list of states 
having general laws of thischaracter. The act applies both 
to nominations and elections and to candidates and political 
committees. The expenditures of the candidate may not 
exceed $100 for 5,000 voters; from this number the limit of 
expenditure increases to $650 for 50,000 or more voters. 

Civil Service.—The merit system has made important 
progress in New York, the first state to adopt it, and has 
more than recovered the setback given it in 1897 by the 
Black law, which was planned to ‘‘take the starch out’’ of 
the system. ‘The 1897 law provided for both a ‘‘merit’’ 
and a ‘‘fitness’’ examination. The latter was conducted 
by the appointing officer, and furnished the loophole for a 
practical revival of the spoils system. Under the new law 
the fitness examination is abolished.’ 

The constitution provides that ‘‘appointments and pro- 
motions in the civil service of the state and in all the civil 
divisions thereof, including cities and villages, shall be 
made according to merit and fitness,’’ but previous to 1899 
the legislature had made provision for the classification of 
state and city officers and employes only. The act of 1899 
authorizes the commission to adopt regulations for the 
classification of offices and employments in any civil divi- 
sions of the state, and the commission has already taken 


lIndiana Laws, 1899, ch. 155- 

2 Minnesota Laws, 1899, ch. 315. 

3 Nebraska Laws, 1899, ch. 28. 

4 New York Laws, 1899, ch. 466. 
5 Nevada Laws, 1899, ch. 108. i] 
6 Nebraska Laws, 1889, ch. 29. 

1 New York Laws, 1899, ch. 370. 
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steps to bring a number of the most populous counties under 
its regulations. 

County and Township Organization.—Two new acts in 
Indiana introduce some interesting features in county and 
township government.' Heretofore the general management 
of county affairs has been in the hands of three commis- 
- sioners elected from three districts, and the entire control 
of township affairs has been in the hands of the township 
trustee. The object of the new acts is to separate legisla- 
tive and administrative functions. A county council of 
- seven members, three of whom are elected at large, is 
created. The members are elected for four years. The 
council has control of the finances: it fixes the appropria- 
tions and the tax levy and issues bonds. Strangely enough, 
however, the three commissioners are still retained as the 
general executive board of the county: it would seem that 
with the creation of a council of seven members, all purely 
executive work might best be entrusted to a single indi- 
vidual. A township advisory board of three members is 
also created, to have charge of the township finances and 
- audit the accounts of the township trustee. 

South Carolina has reorganized its peculiar system of 
county and township government.’ The 1895 law provided 
for a county supervisor elected by the people, and a board 
of three township commissioners in each township appointed 
by the governor on the recommendation of the senator and 
representatives from the county. The chairmen of the 
_ township boards, together with the county supervisor, 
formed the county board of commissioners. Under the new 
scheme the county board of commissioners consists of an 
elected supervisor and two commissioners appointed by the 
governor on the recommendation of the members of the 
legislature from the county. The new board has the 
duties formerly performed by the county supervisor and 


1 Indiana Laws, 1890, ch. tos and 154. 
South Carolina Laws, 1899, ch. 1, 2 and 86. 
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board of commissioners and by the township boards of com- 
missioners. 

In order to give the more populous townships, devoted in 
large measure to residential purposes, more extensive 
powers and a more complex organization, without at the 
same time changing the existing system in the rural town- 
ships, Pennsylvania has divided its townships into two 
classes: all having a population of 300 to the square mile 
are in the first class, and the remainder compose the second 
class.' Townships of the first class are given power to con- 
struct sewers, pave streets and make other local improve- 
ments, and provide police and fire protection. A board of 
five township commissioners, a treasurer, assessor and 
auditor are to be elected. New Jersey has adopted a gen- 
eral revision of its laws relating to townships. * 

General Municipal Legislation.—In 1898 the Ohio Legis- 
lature provided for the appointment of a municipal code 
commission of two persons, to revise the laws relating to 
the organization of cities and villages, and to prepare a bill 
for a plan of organization which should be uniform through- 
out the state, and in which there should be a separation of 
legislative and executive functions.* The report of the 
commission will be submitted to the legislature of 1900, and 
its chief conclusions are stated by Edward Kibler, one of 
its members, to be as follows: * 

First, the abolition of the classification of cities, and the 
government of municipal corporations by local councils and 
not by the state legislature; 

Second, the limiting of the functions of city councils 
strictly to legislative matters; the confining of administra- 
tive functions strictly to the executive department of cities, 
with the mayor as the responsible head; and the filling of 
all subordinate offices and places by a compulsory system 


1 Pennsylvania Laws, 1899, ch. 86. 
2New Jersey Laws, 1899, ch. 169. 

8 Ohio Laws, 1898, p. 302. 
*Municipal Affairs, September, 1899. 
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of selection known as the merit system of appointment; 
and, 

Third, the nomination and election of all municipal offi- — 
cers, including members of the board of education, upon a - 
non-partisan ballot. 

A commission was created in New Jersey to report to the 
legislature of 1900 a revision and codification of the laws 
relating to cities and incorporated towns,’ and a general law 
was passed for the government of cities under 12,000, which _ 
provides that the council may ‘‘make such ordinances not 
contrary to the laws of the state or of the United States as 
it may deem necessary for the good government, order, pro- — 
tection of persons and property, and for the preservation of © 
the public health and prosperity of said city and its inhab- 
itants.’’? In North Dakota, city councils have been author- 
ized ‘‘to adopt such ordinances, not repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of the state, as the general welfare of 
the city may demand.’’* South Carolina has empowered 
cities and towns to adopt any amendment to their charters 
not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of the state, 
on petition of a majority of the freeholders, and a majority 
vote of the electors.‘ 

H. WHITTEN. 
New York State Library. 


A New Jersey Laws, 1899, ch. 205. 

- 2New Jersey Laws, 1899, ch. 52. 

8North Dakota Laws, 1809, ch. 40. 
, *South Carolina Laws, 1899, ch. 42. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CITY SCHOOLS. 


A survey of public school administration in the larger 
cities of America reveals a surprising degree of uniformity 
in the general principles of organization. This uniformity 
is doubtless due to the influence of the older systems of the ; 
eastern states upon the school legislation of the West, as 
well as to the similarity of fundamental conditions in certain | 
important respects. The early district school system has de- 
veloped throughout the country along similar lines though 
it has been modified by the growth of a central control 
exercised by state officials. In recent years, however, _ 
the feeling has arisen that the school systems of our larger > 
cities should have a more distinctly municipal form of 
organization in order to meet the demands of a rapidly 
growing population; a series of experiments has therefore — 
been made looking toward a better adaptation of city school 
administration to the changing needs of the times. It 
is our purpose to discuss briefly some of the more important _ 
of these changes and to note the results obtained. The >, 
conclusions drawn are based upon the discussion of six _ 
important points, upon which the simplicity and efficiency — 
of the newer systems depend, as follows: 

1. The relation of the school system to the city govern- 
ment. 

2. The number of school boards. 

3. The size of the board. 

4. The method of choosing the board. 

5. The powers exercised by the board. 

6. The duties of supervisors. A 

The relation of the municipal government to the schools _ 
has been placed first because it is he question of modern 
school orgahization; upon the answer given to this ques- 
tion depends the solution of all the minor questions which 
follow it. 
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Two general solutions offer themselves. According to 
the one plan the school system may form a simple depart- 
ment of the city government, presided over by officials who 
are appointees of the mayor. In the other system the 
school management is taken out of the sphere of city gov- 
ernment entirely and given to a series of independent 
authorities with a separate legal and administrative basis. 
At present the second plau is still in operation in some of our 
large cities and has proved detrimental to the interests of 
all concerned. The school system has practically been con- 
sidered as a separate organization not subject to the admin- 
istrative control of the city authorities and yet dependent 
upon the city for financial support. Even the control exer- 
cised by state authorities has been comparatively insig- 
nificant, owing to the fact that city conditions have 
presented peculiar obstacles to strict supervision by an out- 
side authority. So far has this separation been carried 
that in some of the states it has been held that the state 
legislature could not pass special regulations for the govern- 
ment of schools in particular classes of cities because of the 
constitutional prohibition against special legislation and 
because the school system was not a part of city administra- 
tion. The separation of school management from general 
city administration has doubtless been due to two reasons, 
first, the general anxiety to divorce the school system from 
politics, and, second, the desire for elective officials, arising 
from the democratic tendencies of the last century. 

As for the first reason, the desire to keep politics out of 
school affairs, the mere mention of such a plan is enough 
to show its failure when the actual conditions of our school 
system are known. ‘The second reason for such a separa- 
tion, z. e., the democratic trend of our past development, is 
one of considerable force. It is certainly true that all over 
the United States the tendency has long been toward the 
maintenance of separate school authorities. There has 
been, especially in the country districts, a natural desire to 
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specialize local government, to give the management of 
roads, sanitary affairs, poor relief and schools to separate 
administrative officials and, by making these offices elective, 
to secure a more complete responsibility. Such a system 
has long been in vogue in rural administration and has been 
attended with satisfactory results. 

Now this method may well be suited to the needs of a 
rural government, but it is thoroughly impracticable in a 
large city. ‘The conditions of city life utterly preclude the 
existence of numerous independent, disconnected, adminis- 
trative bodies. There must be one authority in which the 
others all find a common source and head—there must be 
unity. In the early part of the century, when the desire 
for frequent elections was at its height, the purely theo- 
retical notion was that, by separating the different munici- 
pal departments and electing separately the heads of each 
department and bureau, a more direct responsibility of those 
officers would be secured, but in long years of practical 
experience this notion has proved most erroneous and 
even disastrous. ‘The voter’s attention is already too much 
occupied with other things to estimate carefully the merits 
of each candidate; the greater the number of offices to be 
filled, the greater will be this evil. Why, therefore, should 
we insist upon electing the machinery of a school system in 
addition to the officers of city government? The conclusion 
is obvious that from a political standpoint it is highly inex- 
pedient to separate school administration from city govern- 
ment and to demand that the voter shall watch both. 
Again, leaving the political standpoint aside and judging 
from the point of view of efficient administration, the 
minute subdivision of authority has been found to prevent 
the practical, harmonious co-operation of all departments 
and, therefore, to lead to administrative discord. Theo- 
retically it seems highly desirable that each department 
should, as far as possible, be distinct and independent 
and should be responsible only to the people, but if this 
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independence is achieved at the cost of general 
the practical sense of men will demand achange. This fact _ 
has been clearly recognized by all the larger and more pro- __ 
gressive cities in America, and in consequence of a univer- 
sal movement toward increased responsibility and greater 
efficiency, the old systems of administrative separation and 
chaos have been superseded by the consolidation or union 

of administrative authorities under a common executive 
head. This movement has been followed by a marked > 
improvement in municipal government. 

In the face of such considerations can it reasonably be ~ 
said that the department of education is an exception to all 
the other known facts? Can it be maintained that there is 
something so peculiar about ordinary school management 
as to require a form of organization which has been 
abolished in nearly all other branches of city government? 
This inquiry brings us to the other arrangement of the 
relation between municipality and school organization, viz., 
that in which the school system is not a separate institu- 
tion, but forms a part of the city government. ‘The whole 
tendency of the times is, as has been said, toward a more 
practical, definite fixing of responsibility, and this can only | 
be secured by increasing the power of the city executive. 
The mayor should appoint the head of the department of 
education. This would at once place the school system in its 
proper position as a part of the municipal administration. 
The importance of such a change and its influence upon the 
other features of school management will be seen at once. 

If the school system is to be a component part of the city 
government, then it is obvious that a school board is not 
absolutely necessary. The present functions of the board 
could revert to the chief of the department. The board, if it 
continued to exist, might be given advisory powers only. 
The chief of the department or ‘‘city superintendent’’ 
would have entire charge of school affairs in the city, 
and under him, as in many cities at the present time, a 
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SCHOOLS. 
‘‘business manager’’ would be entrusted with the erection 
and care of school buildings, repairs, supplies, and in gen- 
eral with the purely business side of the system. 

One of the principal features of this plan is the impor- 
tance attached to professional officials. In recent years, with 
the increasing complexity of public business, the field of 
activity for honorary officials has been considerably 
restricted. It is not reasonable to demand that honorary 
officials should neglect their own affairs in order to transact 
the public business, yet this is necessary in many branches 
of the public service for those who wish to acquire a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of their respective offices. So 
long as the public business to be transacted does not call for 
more than ordinary business insight, the honorary office, 
filled by a competent business man, is entirely satisfactory. 
When, however, the public service has reached a high 
degree of complexity, requiring not only exceptional busi- 
ness management, but also considerable technical knowl- 
edge, the services of professional officials are absolutely 
essential. This is the present condition of our school sys- 
tem. Every effort will doubtless be made to maintain an 
honorary board at the head of the school administration 
nevertheless the imperative need of the system is for a sin- 
gle head with professional training. 

The two general plans of school government outlined 
above vary widely from each other in their effect upon the 
relations of the system to the regularcity government. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are numerous modifications, 
e. g., in New York City, although a board of education still 
exists, the mayor exercises considerable control over school 
affairs, in that he appoints the local boards. The new charter 
of San Francisco grants the mayor a similar power over the 
central board, but there isa marked improvement over other 
systems, in that the board consists of only four members. 
In both of these instances and in many other similar cases 
the principle of union between the city government and the 
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school system is carried out. If the force of these cmiie- 
ations be admitted, it will be seen that the existence of a 
board or council to advise or assist the head of the depart- 
ment is of relatively lessimportance. The great point to be > 
gained is the placing of the real power in the head of the 
department and his subordination to the city executive. 
This done, an advisory council with limited powers may _ 
well be placed at the side of the chief. amet 
After the relation of the schools to the city government, ‘i 
4 


the next important question is as to the number of boards 
necessary for the proper administration of city schools. The — 
problem has in the main been solved in favor of a single | 
board. This central board directs the entire system of the 
municipality and exerts powers which vary greatly in 
extent." Of the more important American cities only three 
at present retain the old system of local boards, viz., Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg and New York. In New York the local — 
boards exist because of the union of Manhattan with other | 
sections under the new charter. The school boardsof the __ 
annexed sections or boroughs, having enjoyed an inde- 
pendent existence under the old order were allowed to exist 
as subordinate local boards by the framers of the new char- 
ter. There are four of these local boards, representing 
Manhattan and the Bronx, a board composed of twenty-one 
members, Brooklyn with forty-five members, Queens with 
nine members, and Richmond with nine members, respec- 
tively. In Philadelphia and Pittsburg each ward forms a 
school section and elects a local board, with the astounding 
result that in Philadelphia forty-two school boards are 
necessary to do the work which in San Francisco is per- 
formed by a single board of four men. ‘The absurdity of 
this condition is evident. The existence of these local | 
boards in a large city means the distribution of favors, ae 
of odd jobs and appointments among a multitude of _ 
petty authorities. The excuse is that the 


1See Powers of Board. 
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local self-government. Can it be possible that the school 
affairs in different sections of a large city are so radically 
different from each other as to necessitate all this cumber- 
some administrative machinery? The experience of those 
cities which have adopted the single board answers this 
question most emphatically. Here again, we are met by a 
conflict between theory and practice. Practical experience 


has shown conclusively that the idea of minute subdivision 


of authority, when applied to the government of large 
municipalities, is radically wrong, and may be even disas- 


trous in its consequences. 


The third important question is in regard to the number 
of members of the board. The practice.of American cities 
has varied widely in this respect. Out of twenty large 
municipalities only seven have school boards of twelve and 
under, the others ranging from sixteen on up to forty. The 


_ large size of these bodies is to be explained from historical 
_ reasons. The board was copied largely from the model of 
legislative bodies, and as such was composed of the repre- 
_ sentatives from different municipal sections. Here again 
_ the idea of the representation of localities is seen, but in 
_ this instance with some real basis, since it is in this central 


board that the appropriations to different local schools are 
made. As new sections were added new members were 


also added to the board, until the present ungainly and 


cumbersome body resulted. In considering the improve- 
ment of our school administration, the size of the board 


_ must be looked upon as a point of great importance. It is 
undoubtedly true that in the multitude of counselors there 
is wisdom. The difficulty in applying this proverb to the 
school board, however, lies in the fact that the members 
are not counselors, but active executive agents with power 

not only to resolve but to carry their resolutions into execu- 


tion. Here lies the fundamental weakness of our present 
systems. When the counselor leaves his legitimate field 
of advisor and attempts to take positive action on a wide 
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— of complex and even technical matters, then the 
smaller the number so acting the better. The celebrated 
maxim upon which the entire French system of public 
administration has been erected is, that action belongs to 
one person, deliberation to many. If the school board is to 
exist it must be cut down to a convenient size. 

It needs no evidence further than the common knowledge 
of every man to prove that a large legislative body is cum- 
bersome. The experience of all boards of government is 
that the larger the body, the greater the difficulty of action 
and the less the amount of business which may be trans- 
acted by that body. ‘The day of government by oratory 
has passed. A small board of from six to eight members 
would act more expeditiously and with much less friction 
than our present boards. Aside from these considerations 
it is a well-known fact that the large size of most govern- 
mental boards prevents the clear, definite fixing of respon- 
sibility, and thereby tends to laxity of administration. All 
collective bodies are prone to shift responsibility. Under 
the present system of committee work and with the crowded 
conditions of legislative activity, it is remarkably easy for 
the real advocates or enemies of a measure to conceal their 
identity. The same holds true of administrative commis- 
sions and boards. The citizen, therefore, experiences an 
ever-increasing difficulty in examining the records of his 
representatives, so that political responsibility is now easily 
shirked by the members of all collective bodies in govern- 
ment. 

Throughout the state and municipal systems there may be 
seen a gathering up of the scattered threads of power; 
instead of the large, unwieldy commissions formerly 
appointed, the newer bodies are of smaller size, and, in 
many instances, a bureau under the direction of a single 
official rather than a board, has been established. This 
general tendency, which might be called a tightening of the 
reins of power and responsibility, is well illustrated in the 
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national government by the permanent commissions of 
interstate commerce and of civil service, of five and three 
members respectively, the single commissioners of labor, 
census, and the fish commissioner; in the state governments 
by the small commissions or single officials now charged 
with such affairs as education, highways, food inspection, 
health, factory inspection, etc.; finally, in the municipal 
government the establishment of smaller boards, and 
especially of bureaus directed by one official for the admin- 
istration of sanitary, school, and other affairs. From these 
considerations it may be concluded that the weight of 
experience is against the large board and that the successful 
operation of small boards in various cities proves that a 
large number of members is unnecessary.’ 

The method of choosing the board is at first sight a matter 
of no great importance, but there can be no doubt that this 
question may exercise considerable influence over the char- 
acter of the body. In a majority of the large American 
cities the board is elected, yet the wisdom of such a course 
may well be doubted. Popular election of the board is open 
to the strong objection already mentioned, viz., it imposes 
on the voters the added burden and responsibility of exam- 
ining a long list of candidates or of taking candidates on 
faith. The method of choosing the board now practiced in 
Philadelphia, viz., appointment by the judges, is not 
acceptable, if it be true, as has been contended above, that 
the department of education is a part of city government. 
The board of judges have been compelled to undertake 
many administrative matters of an unwelcome nature and 
among the most unwelcome have been the granting of retail 
liquor licenses and the appointment of the school board. 
The judiciary would certainly not suffer if these obligations 
were transferred to other authorities. Following the gen- 
eral lines of municipal progress already marked out by other 


1 The school board of San Francisco has four members, that of Cleveland seven, 
and that of St. Louis twelve, etc. 
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municipalities, the appointing power should be vested in 
such a way as to conduce to the unity of power and respon- 
sibility in the city government. There is only one way in 
which this can be doue, viz., by conferring the power of 
appointment upon the mayor.’ 

The Powers of the Board.—This is the crucial point in 
school administration. The board as it exists to-day in 
nearly all of our large cities is called upon to perform 
executive and legislative acts of the greatest variety. It 
must choose teachers, janitors, architects, etc., it must 
make contracts and watch building operations, and in many 
cases it must even adopt text-books. Now there are some 
things which even a school board cannot well do. In the 
words of the superintendent of schools in St. Louis: ‘‘The 
school department of a large city, with its disbursement in 
small amounts of funds amounting possibly to millions of 
dollars per year, has about it all the features of a very large 
business concern which cannot be attended to in detail in 
the leisure hours of any class of honorary officers, no matter 
how intelligent, honest and well qualified. The business 
side of a large system of public schools, aside from educa- 
tional matters, involves a stupendous amount of work and, 
if it were to be conducted directly in detail by the board of 
education, would constitute a drain on the time of these 
honorary officers, which would not allow them to conduct 
any business of theirown. . . . No board of education 
could directly judge of the qualifications of teachers nor of 
the merits of text-books. In the matter of building and 
repairs, too, and the furnishing of supplies, while they are 
of more general character, there is nevertheless a profes- 
sional knowledge of detail involved, which the average citi- 
zen, who has not made these departments a specialty, cannot 
be expected to possess.’’ A line of separation must be 
_ drawn somewhere between those things which may be left 


1 This is the practice in San Francisco, Chicago, New York (as regards the local 


mA boards), in St. Paul, etc. 
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to a collective body or board and those which can best be 
performed by a single person. ‘The powers now possessed 
by the board must be carefully classified and those requiring 
detailed or technical knowledge must be transferred to 
special authorities. 

While it is not the province of this report to work out the 
points of detail in such a plan, a broad, general classifica- 
tion may nevertheless be suggested. The board should 
only be entrusted with those duties and powers involving 
deliberation and discussion, ¢. g., local school legislation, 
the determination of school policy, the general supervision 
of school affairs, and perhaps the distribution of appropria- 
tions. All other powers, especially those involving concen- 
trated individual effort, attention to minute details and 
special technical or business training, should be left to 
professional officers. Such a division of labor would take 
from our boards of education many of the powers which 
they now possess. ‘The most important changes would take 
place, first, in what may be termed the business manage- 
ment, and, second, the direction or supervision of instruction. 
The initiative along these lines has already been taken by 
several large cities, both Westand East. In Boston, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, New Orleans, and other large cities, the 
powers of the board have already been changed in the way 
described; while in Chicago a strong commission appointed 
to recommend improvements in the city schools has reported 
emphatically in favor of a similar change. With this evi- 
dence showing the thoroughly practical nature of the 
suggested modifications, it is of importance to know what 
disposition has been made of the powers surrendered by the 
board. 

Business Management.—One of the greatest difficulties 
met with under the present system is the management of 
ordinary business affairs, contracts, etc., connected with 
school administration. The practice of giving all these 
matters into the hands of a large assembly like the board is 
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to say the least, not business-like. Under the modern 
methods, as practiced in the cities just mentioned, these 
affairs are entrusted to a special professional agent, with 
the title of ‘‘business manager,’’ ‘‘director,’’ ‘‘superintend- 
ent of buildings,’ etc. This official is usually appointed 
by the board, is subject to its directions and acts as its 
executive agent in all matters relating to the construction, 
repair and maintenance of school buildings and grounds. 
The amount of discretion given to the business manager 
varies widely in the cities named. In Boston the school- 
house agent, as he is called, is subject to considerable inter- 
ference on the part of the committee on schoolhouses, while 
in St. Louis, Cleveland, and in the plan proposed by the 
Chicago Commission, he is given great latitude, his acts 
being, of course, subject to the approval of the board at any 
time. The St. Louis-Cleveland-Chicago system is in this 
respect much superior to that of Boston, in that the former 
_ secures freer play for the technical knowledge of the profes- 
_ sional official. If it be considered necessary to have a 
_ check upon the action of the manager, such a check is given 
in the provision requiring the consent or approval of the 
board in important matters. The Chicago Commission pro- 
posed that the manager should have the power of appoint- 
ing architects, engineers, janitors and subordinate officials, 
of awarding contracts, etc., subject to the board’s approval. 
This plan is already in operation in other cities. In justi- 


_ fication of this system it may be said that it has long been 


tried in all the more important business corporations 
and has been found highly successful. No stronger proof 
of its adaptability to the field of school business can be 
given. 

In addition to the business manager, or schoolhouse 
commissioner, one city, St. Louis, has appointed a financial 
agent, called the ‘‘supply commissioner,’’ whose duty it is 
_ to issue all supplies to the schools and to keep an account 
of the same. The duties of this officer, however, are of 
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essentially the same character as those of the business man- 
ager, and the maintenance of a separate office therefore 
seems unnecessary and inadvisable. 

Superintendent of Instruction.—The office of superintend- 
ent is not a new one, but has long existed in all the princi- 
pal citiesof America. It is possible, however, so to limit and 
restrict the powers of this official that the utility of the office 
is almost destroyed. The only useful purpose served by the 
maintenance of such an office is the establishment of an effi- 
cient executive control over the immediate work of instruc- 
tion; if this executive power is to be denied to the 
superintendent, or if it is to be so hampered by interference 
as to make its enforcement difficult, then the main object of 
executive power is defeated, and the office sinks to the 
position of a clerkship. Under the new system, how- 
ever, the duties of this office have been greatly increased 
and extended. The superintendent in the cities above 
mentioned is entrusted with the entire direction of instruc- 
tion. This includes the appointment and removal of 
teachers, attendance officers, etc., the issuance of certifi- 
cates, subject to the approval of the board, and the direct 
control of teaching. Here again, the Cleveland-St. Louis- 
Chicago system seems preferable to that of Boston, since 
the former gives to the superintendent the power to deter- 
mine text-books, courses of study, apparatus, etc., while in 
Boston such matters are decided directly by the board. In 
practice, however, the actual difference is comparatively 
slight, since in St. Louis the board has the right of appro- 
val or rejection, and the Boston rules stipulate that the 
superintendent shall be given a hearing before the board 
acts. 

It will doubtless be urged against these changes that it 
would be impossible to secure good men as members of the 
board if that body were deprived of its most important 
powers. Such, however, is by no means the case. The 
board still remains as an advisory body with the power of 
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final decision in certain important matters, but it is relieved 
of all the matters of technical routine which have been the 
chief stumbling-block in the past. 

Supervisors. — Whether or not the guiding power in the 
school system be placed in the hands of a central official, 
such as the superintendent, it is necessary to have some 
regular supervision over the work of the local schools as 
well as a means of easy communication between local and 
central authorities. Such means of communication and 
supervision are afforded in the systems above described by 
acorps of trained supervisors acting as assistants to the 
superintendent and appointed by him. It is the duty of 
these officials to communicate instructions from superin- 
tendent to principals and teachers, to inspect the various 
_ schools and report upon the efficiency of teachers. In some 
instances, notably in Boston, the supervisors acting together 
as a board, conduct certain grades of examinations, recom- 
mend the adoption of text-books, maps, apparatus, etc. 
This general method of supervision has shown itself to be 
_ of great practical value, especially in those cases where the 
superintendent has been made the real head of the school 
system. 

The conclusions of this paper may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

First. The school system should be a bureau or depart- 
ment of the city administration and should be directed, as 
_ such departments are, not by forty large boards, but by a 


single official. 


Second. A single board with limited powers should assist 
_ and advise the head of the department. 
Third. Such a board should be as small as circumstances 
will permit, and should, at most, have not more than six 
members. 

Fourth. The head of the department and the board should 
be chosen by the mayor. 

Fifth. There should be a careful and practical division 
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of the powers now exercised by the board, those requiring 
technical or detailed knowledge and training should be 
transferred to professional officials, z. ¢., the superintendent 
of instruction and the business manager or superintendent 
of buildings. Among such powers are the appointment of 
teachers, determination of text-books, apparatus, etc. 
(superintendent), and the letting of contracts, appointment 
of janitors, etc. (business manager). The experience of 
other cities is well-nigh conclusive in this regard. 

Sixth. There should be a corps of trained supervisors or 
assistants to the superintendent for the purpose of directing 
and reporting upon the immediate progress of instruction. 
. This is necessary in order to keep the executive head of the 
system thoroughly informed at all times. 

Against the plan outlined above it will be repeatedly 
urged that it would concentrate a tyrannical power in the 
hands of the mayor, a power which might be abused with 
disastrous results. This is true. It is possible that a 
highly concentrated power may be and has been misused in 
such a way as to be intolerably oppressive. Precisely 
therein lies the remedy. With the concentration of power 
comes the only possibility of responsible government in 
modern cities. A host of petty despots may escape respon- 
sibility and may work great evil, but when power and 
responsibility are once definitely fixed in a single head, all 
uncertainty ceases and a clear issue is presented to the 
voter. 

James T. Younc. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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THE FINANCIAL RELATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION TO THE CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 


The rapid, almost bewildering changes that have taken” 
_ place in the distribution of governmental powers during recent | 
years, have introduced an element of instability into the sy " ti 
- tem of local finance which finds expression in the numer-— 
--- OUS, unceasing agitations for reform. Our faith in the 
‘*mechanics’’ of governmental structure is so strong that 
for every difficulty we are ready to propose some modifica- . 
tion in administrative organization, and when such change | 
does not meet expectations we cast about for a further device 
to meet the situation. The history of school administration 
in our larger cities furnishes one of the most striking in- 
: stances of this tendency, which gives it an interest beyond 
_ the immediate problems involved. 
In order to seek the causes of the present discontent with 
the working of our educational organization, we must not | 
only apply the accepted standards of administrative effi- 
ciency but also examine whether the various parts of the 
_ system have been developed in harmony with one another. hs : 
One of the fundamental principles of governmental organ- 
ization is the necessary harmony between administrative and _ 
financial powers. Unless such harmony is carefully main- _ 
tained, the smooth working of any system—no matter how 
carefully devised—is made impossible. 

Applying these elementary tests to the educational sys- 
tem of Philadelphia, we find that this first requisite of effi- _ 
ciency has been disregarded. The desire to remove the edu- 
cational system from the uncertainties of party politics led to 
the adoption of the system of appointment of the Board of ra 
Education by the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. It 4 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCES. 
except to say that its possible influence upon the appointing 
body has been the greatest danger involved. 

From the standpoint of educational organization, how- 
ever, the really serious defect has been the failure to carry 
out this administrative change to its logical financial conse- 
quences. The identification in fact, if not in law, of the 
city and school district led us to place the financial control 
over our educational system in Councils. We failed to see, 
however, that this division of authority would result in the 
dissipation of responsibility and would fail to bring about 
close co-operation between the two independent bodies en- 
trusted with the care of the school system. In any move- 
ment for reorganization we will do well to keep the lessons 
of this experience in mind. If we attempt to determine 
the financial powers of the educational authorities before 
deciding the question of administrative organization, we are 
likely to create as many evils as we attempt to remedy. 

An examination of the constitutional aspects of the question 
makes it clear that we cannot proceed toward the reorgani- 
zation of our educational system with a free hand. The 
interpretation given to the constitutional provision regarding 
local and special legislation’ is such as to introduce an 
element of uncertainty into every effort for reform. The 
hard and fast rules which our State Supreme Court has 
applied, the arbitrary distinctions which it has drawn and 
the seeming disregard of some of the most elementary 
needs of our administrative system which has characterized 
some of its decisions, have tied the hands of the legislature to 
a degree which was certainly not contemplated by the consti- 
tutional convention and which, if continued, bids fair to 
make our constitution a hindrance rather than an aid to 
further progress. Unless the Supreme Court modifies its 
position, the machinery of our state government will ‘‘be 
so bolted and riveted down by the fundamental law as to be 
unable to perform its necessary functions.’’ 
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The proposal of Dr. Young brings us to the parting of the © 
ways as regards the financial system to be applied to the 


educational department. It would be manifestly unwise to _ 


give to a single head of department or even to a board 
shorn of some of its important powers, authority to levy 
independent taxes for school purposes. If we should decide 
to make the educational administration an integral part of - 
the city government, the logic of the situation requires that 
the taxing power, as well as the control of the purse strings, — 
should remain in Councils. Otherwise, we destroy the 
unity and simplicity of our municipal organization and — 
introduce an element fraught with serious dangers. The 
most that can be done under such circumstances is to — 
give to the educational department the right to a certain © 
minimum of the total tax levy, and empower it to make > 
the distribution of the appropriation according to its own 
judgment. 

From the point of view of the development of our muni- 
cipal life as a whole, this would undoubtedly be the most 
desirable plan. In those cities in which the educational 
system is entirely distinct from the city government, we — 
find local civic life weakened by the withdrawal from city 
affairs of the large class interested in public education. 
One of the great civic problems of the present time is to 
concentrate the interest of the population upon city affairs, 
and for this purpose it is necessary to place every city 
function in the hands of a distinctively municipal authority. 

If, however, we find ourselves compelled to maintain our 
present system of organization for some time to come, it is 
evident that a redistribution of financial powers must be 
made. The same principle of harmony between adminis- 
trative and financial organization, which, under Dr. Young’s 
plan, favors the concentration of all financial powers in 
Councils, dictates the granting of independent powers of 
taxation to the Board of Education under our present sys- 
tem. Unless we take this step it will be impossible to give 
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full effect to that principle of administrative responsibilty 
without which no plan can be successfully worked. 

The appointment of the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas tends to 
foster a feeling of independence in the educational authori- 
ties which finds its reflex in the attitude of Councils towards 
the educational system. Given the desire of the latter body to 
maintain some supervision over the departments to which it 
makes appropriations, we cannot expect its close co-operation 
with a board over which it exercises no immediate control, 
and which it regards as an excrescence on the city gov- 
ernment. The fact that the educational authorities are 
given independent control over the personnel and property of 
the school system tends to foster this feeling of distrust. 
With administrative powers in one body and financial pow- 
ers in another, responsibility is certain to be dissipated. To 
explain shortcomings, the Board of Education can always 
point to the lack of thoroughgoing support in Councils, 
while Councils take refuge behind the unwillingness of the 
taxpayer to increase the tax-rate. 

On this question of financial relation between Councils and 
the educational authorities, the experience of our larger cities 
speaks with no uncertain voice. A broad line of distinction 
may be drawn between those municipalities in which the 
educational department is dependent for its appropriations 
upon the local representative assembly or other municipal 
organ, and those in which the school authorities have inde- 
pendent powers of taxation. The Greater New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago come within the first class; Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Minneapolis within the 
second. The final test of the desirability of either system is 
the readiness with which the educational authorities are able 
to develop a school system which meets the requirements of 
the best educational standards. It may be stated as a general 
principle that in those municipalities in which the school 
authorities have enjoyed independent powers of taxation, 
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the adjustment of the educational system to the growing 
needs of the community has been more rapid than in the 


cities in which the schools have been dependent upon the a 


annual appropriations of Councils. ~ 

The system of local taxation which prevails in the United _ 
States is, in the main, direct taxation of real property. — 
Every increase of expenditure is reflected in the tax-rate 
and is immediately felt by the large class of property 


owners. The opposition which a rising rate is certain to 


arouse has served to intimidate Councils. A low tax-rate is 
a constant popular demand, and every candidate for Councils 
must give assurance that the rate will not be increased. A 
councilman who wishes to remain in public life cannot with 
impunity advocate a high tax-rate, no matter how pressing 
the need for public improvements. In making up the city’s 


budget, however, there are a large number of expenditures - 


which are fixed either by state law or by the necessity of 
maintaining the various city departments. The result is 
that a certain minimum of taxation cannot be avoided. The — 
educational department, if it is keeping pace with the legiti- 
mate demands of communal growth, must largely increase 
its expenditure with each year. ‘The appropriations to this 
service mean a coustant menace to the tax-rate, and it is 
but natural that sweeping reductions should be made in the 
estimates of the educational authorities. An examination of 
the finances of Philadelphia furnishes the clearest possible 
proof that so long as the population resists every increase 
of taxation, the city council will not be likely to give to the 
school authorities the financial support which the develop- — 
ment of the educational system requires. 

For this reason alone it would seem advisable to give to 
the educational department separate and independent pow- 
ers of taxation. The desirability of such a change is further 
increased by the fact that the population of Philadelphia has 
always shown a relatively strong interest in educational — 
matters. It seems quite certain that if the people were 
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convinced that the receipts from a specific tax were to be used 
for educational purposes and no other, they would be pre- 
pared to contribute a much larger sum for public education 
than councils are willing to give at the present time. It is 
true that these arguments apply with equal force whether 
the board is appointed by the judges or whether the control 
of the system is placed in a single head of department 
appointed by the mayor with a board enjoying limited pow- 
ers of control. In the latter case, however, the reasons 
in favor of independent powers of taxation are outweighed 
by the desirability of maintaining the unity of the municipal 
system. 

In every case in which the school authorities enjoy inde- 
pendent powers of taxation, the opinions of such authorities 
are strongly in favor of the retention of the system. On 
the other hand, wherever the appropriations are in the hands 
of the local representative assembly we find considerable 
agitation in favor of independent powers. ‘The Legislature 
of Massachusetts has recently given to the School Board 
of Boston the power to levy school taxes to the limit of 
$2.90 per thousand dollars of real and personal property 
valuation. As the limit of city expenditure is $9.00 per 
thousand the school board is thus given control over nearly 
one-third of the total income from taxation. In 1898 
councils appropriated a little over one-fourth of the total 
tax-levy for school purposes. In the accompanying table 
the taxing powers of the educational department, together 
with a summary of the opinions of those closely connected 
with the service is given (see page 48). 

The school boards of our larger cities have been, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory feature of our local govern- 
ment. ‘They have attracted a higher standard of capacity 
and have been free from the more flagrant forms of corrup- 
tion. There is, therefore, no great danger involved in 
giving to these bodies increased powers. The desirability 
of independent powers of taxation is reinforced by the fact 
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ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
that the paring down of educational estimates by Councils 
has reached a point which seriously impairs the growth of 
the system. Thus in the period from 1892 to 1899 the fol- 
lowing reductions were made in the estimates of the Depart- 
‘Lae ment of Education for permanent improvements’ in the ele- 
mentary schools: 
Elementary Schools. 
$555,681.24 
613,387-39 


. 1,505,000 
1,584,500 165,258.03 
447,848.60 

591,387.24 

1,035,097.46 


An examination of the statistics in Table No. II will show 


greater in Philadelphia than in any other city in the United 
States. +In New York, where appropriations are made by 
~~ the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, the difference _ 
_ between the amount asked for by the board and the amount _ 
7 A actually granted is less than $30,000. With the exception | 
of Brooklyn, Philadelphia expends less per capita for school 
__-« purposes than any other large city in the United States, as is 
a, also shown by the figures in Table No. II. 
sf, independent powers of taxation be given to the Board 
of Education it will be necessary to limit the rate by statute. 
In granting such powers it will be well to make a distinction 
between the expenditures for ‘‘maintenance’’ and those for 
“new construction.’’ To give to the Department of Educa- 
as ‘= tion powers commensurate with its responsibilities, the maxi- 
- mum rate must be placed sufficiently high to meet the needs | 


q 
a 
1694 + + + 99, 299.49 be 
1896... — 
on 
ea that the discrepancy between the estimates of the Board of 
| La Education and the amount actually appropriated, is far " 
> 
7 
a" of a growing educational department. This would mean a 3 
ie ' power to levy about five (5) mills on the dollar, or fifty (50) gj 
1 Such improvements include new sites, buildings and additions to old buildings. 
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cents per $100 valuation for maintenance and repairs, and _ 
two (2) mills on the dollar, or twenty (20) cents per $100 
valuation for new sites and buildings. On the basis of the 
real property valuation of 1899' this would mean a maxi- 
mum of $4,322,580.17 for maintenance and repairs, — 
$1,729,032.07 for new construction. This maximum is not 
excessive, even when compared with the actual appropria- 
tions of the last few years. 

In order to have the experience of our larger cities before 
us it will be necessary to take up each for separate exami- 
nation. 

New York City.’ 


Prior to the consolidation of New York, Brooklyn and 
id surrounding districts into the Greater New York, the appro- 
priations for educational purposes in both of these cities 
were made by separate Boards of Estimate and Apportion- _ 
ment. In the consolidated city the system has been con- 
tinued, although the appropriations are now made by a 
single consolidated board, composed of the Mayor, Comp-- 
troller, Corporation Counsel, President of the Department of | 
Taxes and Assessments and President of the Municipal As- 
sembly. Of these, the Corporation Counsel and the President - 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments are appointed _ 
by the Mayor, who is, therefore, able to control the majority _ 
of the board. The amounts agreed upon by this body can _ 
be reduced, but cannot be increased by the municipal Assem- 
bly. Any such reduction is subject to the veto of the Mayor 
and can only be passed over his veto by a five-sixths (5-6) _ 
vote of both branches of the Assembly. As a result of this 
system, the appropriations are practically in the hands of — 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. ‘he figures in — 
the accompanying table show that neither the Board of Esti- _ 
mate and Apportionment nor the Municipal Assembly has © 
1 $864,516,035. 


4 It is to be noted that the appropriations prior to the consolidation of 1898 were _ 
made by an independent city Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
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seriously cut down the amounts asked for by the educational 
department. 


Expe ndi- | Expendi- 
Average ture per 
Amount Actually ture per 
Population. School At-| Capita 
Appropriated. | Capita of | tendance. | School At- 
tendance. 


| 


1,500,000! $4, 173,167.00 $2.78 134,248 | $31.08 
1,500,000! 4,079,008. 86 2.71 132,424 30.80 
1,515,301" 4,224,417.00 2.78 136,126 31.03 
1,5%5,301° 4,224,417.00 137,849 30.64 
1,801,739* 4,448,355-64 . 141,508 | 31.43 
1,850,000! 4,480,448. 23 146,070 30.67 
1,914,148! 4,634,134.27 . 154,314 30.03 
1,991,402! 4,962,423.14 ’ 163,339 30.38 
1,906,438! 5,679,302.59 3 175,288 32.34 
1,957,284" 5,931, 239.89 . 186,653 | 31-77 
2,155,830 6,962, 145.92 ' 219,012 31.78 


Brooklyn. 
In the present borough of Brooklyn the same system obtains 
as in New York. The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and the Municipal Council have reduced the estimates _ 
of the Educational Department far more freely than in the _ 
borough of New York. 


Average papeet | Amount | ture Per |perCapitaof — 
Population. |School At- 25 tal |Actually A Capita of| Average 
Educati 
tendance. | *@uca ee | propriat Popula- | School At- 
| Department tion. tendance. 


782,221 | 69,617 $2,036,119 $1,762,379 | $2.25 $25.315 
852.467 | 73,862 | 2,006,660 1,536,085 80 | 20.796 
853,945 | 75,274 | 2,073,979 | 1,900,329 | 2. 25.245 
880,780 | 77,893 | 1,737,420 | 1,637,437, I. 21.021 
978,374 | 81,955 | 2,220,143 | 1,805,343 ‘ 22.020 
| 1,003,781 | 87,478 | 2,397,492 | 1,996,500 | I. 22.822 
94,361 | 3,359,074 | 2,331,924| 2. 24.818 

| 103,858 | 2,995,208 | 2, 194,048 1.8 21.125 

| 106,449 | 2,865,744 | 2,564,263 | : 24.126 

116,980 | 3,637,095 | 2,735,000| 2. 23.389 

898 | #»197,400 120,654 | 3,296,829 2,582,000 2 21.400 


1 Estimated, 
2Federal census 1890. Population estimated by mayor, 1,800,000, municipal 7 


3 Federal census 1890, no estimate given. 4State census 1892. x 
a 
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The superintendent of schools of the Greater New York 
is strongly in favor of giving to the Educational Depart- 
ment independent powers of taxation. — 


Until within recent years the school department of Boston 
was dependent upon the city council for appropriations. In 
1895 the school committee, a body analogous to the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia, was authorized by law to 
expend a given amount each year for new buildings, and 
the city treasurer was directed to issue bonds for this pur- 
pose. In 1898 a further step was taken, by giving to the 
school committee power to levy taxes for school purposes on 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property to an 
amount not exceeding $2.90 per $1,000 valuation.’ The 
extent of the fiscal power thus enjoyed is readily seen when 
compared with the total taxing power of the city. The 
rate of taxation to meet current expenses of government is 
limited to $9.00 per $1,000 valuation. The school com- 
mittee is thus given nearly one-third of the entire tax levy. 


Expendi- 

Expendi- 
Amount ture per 
Actually Capita of Solent 

appropriated. Attend- 


| ance. 


Average 
. |School At- 
tendance. 
partment. 


7 
| 


424,274 
436,208 
448,477 
457,772 
467,260 
476,945 
486,830 
501,083 
516, 305 
528,912 
541,504 


55,291 
56, 565 | 
57,133 
57,324 
58,133 


$1,830,358 


59,076 
61,792 | 
62,996 | 
64,899 | 
67,691 | } 


71,766 


1,901,440 | 
1,965,500 
2,005,200 
2,048,407 
2,090,320 | 
2,192,000 | 
2,218,000 | 
2,370,000 

2 1§00,000 | 


$1,764,180 | 
1,871,440 | 
1,919,200 
I, 500,000 
2,000,000 | 
1,994,000 
2,030,000 
2,130,000 
2,173,400 
2,315,000 
2,700,589 *, 


15 | $31.90 
| 33.08 
33-59 
26.16 
34-40 
35-27 
32.86 
33.81 
35-00 
34-19 
37-63 


1 Acts of 1898—Chapter 4oo. 
2 Nine months 
s First year of independent powers of taxation by school committee. pris 
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St. Louts. 


The Board of Education of the City of St. Louis enjoys 
independent power of taxation to the extent of four (4) mills © 


on all property subject to state or city tax. The weight of _ 


opinion of all those interested in educational work is 
strongly in favor of the continuance of the existing system. _ 
The Board derives additional revenue from the following 
sources: 

First—The city’s share of the state school fund, based 
upon the number of children of school age in the city. 

Second—Railroad taxes. 

Third—Merchants’ and manufacturers’ taxes, amounting 
to four (4) mills on each dollar of stock on hand. 

Fourth—Rents on leased property belonging to the per- 
manent fund of the board. 

The expenditures for the last ten years are shown by the © 
accompanying table: 


Expendi-|Expendi- 

ture per | ture io 
ta 


i Total Sch 
Population. Expenditure. | Attendance.| Popule- aL At- 


| tion. (tendance. 


449, 160 57,074 $2.18 
472,692 575147 | . 
496,224 | 1,053,193.55 58,316 | 
517,776 | 1,230,654.45 59,693 | 
542,922 | 1,382,691.80 62,435 | 
574,569 | 1,497,578-73 65,169 | 
596,157 | 1,440,596.39| 68,839 | 
603,837 | 1,643,998.81 70,428 
611,268 | 1,583,629.02 73,529 
638,571 | 1,792,655-38 74,923 
651,821 | 1,424,779.07 75,922 


Cincinnati.' 
The State of Ohio is divided into school districts, each of 
which is authorized to levy on the grand tax duplicate of © 


1 Cincinnati is a separate school district, embracing, besides the city proper, = 


many outlying villages, the total population being about 350,000, based on the 
census of 1890. 


| 
d 
4 
a 
1888-89... 20.34 | 
— 1889-90. . . 18.06 
1890-91. . . 20.61 
1891-92. . . 22.14 
1892-93. . . 22.97 d 
1893-94... 20 92 
1894-95- . 23-34 
1897-98. . . 18.76 
4 ah 
— 
‘i 
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the county for common school purposes. In addition, the 
revised statutes of Ohio (Section 3951) provide that for the 
purpose of affording the advantages of free education to all 
the youth of the state, there shall be levied annually a tax 
based upon the list of taxable property of the state, which 
shall be collected in the same manner as other taxes. The 
proceeds constitute the State Common School Fund and is 
distributed among the various counties according to popula- 
tion.’ The school district tax of Cincinnati has been 4.1 
mills per dollar of valuation since 1897. The Legislature 
has, furthermore, granted to the Board of Education author- 
ity to issue bonds for building purposes. 


er 


Expenditure 
pita of 
Population. 


Population. 


ance, 


Amount 
Actually 
per Capita, 
Average School 
Attendance. 


Attendance. 
Average Daily 
Attendance. 
Appropriated. 
Expenditure 
Daily attend- 


per Ca 


Average School 
Capita, Average 


‘Expenditure 


280,000 29,158 | 28,130 | $802,195.56 
285,431 | 30,366 | 28,949 | 828,023.17 | 
296, | 30,207 | 28,754 | 852,126.86 
306,000 | 30,459 | 29,099 | 866,420.32 
316,000 | 30,285 | 29,015 | 867,011.71 
325,000 | 30,742 | 29,634 | 879,284.01 
335,000 | 31,735 | 30,639 | 882,064,55 
350,000 | 32,640 | 31,560! 870,019.24 
360,000 | 35,174 | 34,019 | 967,339.25 
372,000 | 36,387 | 35,237 | 966,023.04 
383,000 | 37,024 35,840 | 981,084.50° 


SB BBB 


Cleveland. 


The tax levy for educational purposes in Cleveland is 
dependent upon a tax commission, three members of which 
are appointed by the Common Pleas Court, the other mem- 
bers are the mayor and the city auditor. The Board of Educa- 
tion sends to the tax commission an estimate of the rate 


1 The rate within recent years has been one mill per dollar of valuation. —__ Fi ne 
2 Census 1890, other figures estimated. 


The 
a 
1888 $27.54 | $ $2.85 
1889 | 26.93 | | 2.90 
1891 25.16 2.83 
1892 28.62 - : 
1893 | 28.60 
1894 27.79 2.63 
| 1895 | 26.65 2.48 
tm 1896 27.50| 28.43 2.68 
1897 | 26.53| 27.41  # 
a 1898 26.49 | 27.37 | 2.56 a 
| 
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required to meet its needs, which is then passed upon by | 

that body. As a rule the reductions are very slight. Thus 
_ in 1899 the commission reduced the board’s estimate by one- 
fifth of a mill per dollar of valuation, amounting to but 
($30,000. The total proceeds of this tax are at the disposal 
of the Board of Education, as the tax commission does not 
specify the purposes or the items of appropriation. From 
the opinions of those best competent to judge, a change in 
this system would be extremely desirable, as the tax com- 
mission is not directly responsible either to the people nor — 
to any organ of government. 


Total 
Attendance 
Expenditure 

r Capita. 

pulation. 


Amount 
Raised 
Expenditure, 


Tax Rate? 
( Mills.) 

Per Dol. Valuation. 
by Taxation. 
Received 
from State. 
Capita School 


Population 
Attendance. 


| Expenditure per 
Po 


$591,720. $94,653.00 
95»807.25 
104, 385.1 


00 
x 


| So | . 1,232,394.30 


If, in this experience, we are to find any real guidance we 
must bear in mind that the most that any change in admin- 


istrative or financial organization can accomplish is to favor 


the development of our educational system in harmony with — 
the needs of the community, and to accompany every change 
in its policy with that ready enforcement of responsibility 
which is the first test of administrative efficiency. In our 
school system in Philadelphia we have been trying to work 
a nondescript combination of rural and urban organization, 
in which the traditions of an early period have clashed with 


1 Census of 1890; others estimated. 
2Including one-fifth of a mill levied for manual and omne etait school | 


q 
‘a : 
> 
- 
a 
3 
— 
| 240,000 | 26, 6.2 $686,373. $26.04 $2.86 
1890 1,353! | 28,175 | 8.1 911,256.70 32-34, 3-48 
1891 | 261,353! | 28.462 6.7 QII,610. 32.03, 3-48 
1892 | 261,353! 30-29 3-43 
1893 300,000 31.08 3.24 
1894 | 330,000 31.02, 3.14 
— 1935 350,000 28.95 3-05 
345,000 29.43 3-290 
1897 | 379,000 29-77, 3-33 
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must now squarely take our stand on one of two positions, 
either make the school administration independent finan- 
cially as well as in its administrative organization, or incor- 
porate it as an integral part of the city government. No 
halfway measure will meet the difficulty. Failure to move 
in either direction commits us to irresponsible rule and 
hopeless administrative entanglements. The choice should 


not be difficult. 
L. S. Rowe. 


— 
3 the requirements of modern educational standards. We | a 
» 
4 
Qe 


ENTATION IN STATE LEGISLATURES. 

Not least among the advantages of the American federal 
system is its elasticity. It is this which has made possible 
the nation’s varied development. Of uniformity our political 
institutions show little trace; the material was little adapted 
to anything like French symmetry in government. Federalism 
has allowed each community to develop according to its bent. 
Ultimately there is some approach to likeness of type, but 
meantime institutions adapt themselves to local conditions. 

A still greater advantage has been the freedom which feder- 
alism has made possible for the trying of experiments. The 
effects of changes which the constitution would have pre- 
vented or which it would have seemed perilous to attempt 
upon a national scale have been tested for the country at 
large by individual states. Thus New York and Massachu- 
setts worked out the main features of our national banking 
system; thus to-day the states are planning their several 
campaigns against the trusts. 

It is the purpose of this series of papers to study the 
various forms which representation has assumed in the 
legislatures of the several states, to trace out any lines of 
tendency which may come to light, and, finally, to seek to 
discover what influence these varieties and these tendencies 
may have upon our national government and upon our 
national life and character as well. That these bearings 
must be both direct and important the constitution has itself 
ordained. Thus the basis of representation in the state 
becomes the basis of national representation; or, in other 
words, by determining who are entitled to vote for a member 
of the more numerous branch of the local legislature the 
state decides who within its borders shall vote for members 
of congress and for presidential electors. It is no matter of 
merely local or academic interest that women may vote in 
Utah, that Italian aliens may vote in Colorado, or that the 
majority of the negroes may not vote in Louisiana. Again, 
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it is by their choice of United States senators that state legis- 
latures are brought into close contact with national politics. 
A slight change in the law or custom of representation in a 
single state might reverse the balance of parties and cause a 
profound change in national policies and even in interna- 
tional relations. Again it rests with the individual state 
legislature to determine how presidential electors shall be 
chosen. Unrestrained by the federal constitution and with 
no mandate from the voters, the Legislature of New York, 
for example, next November may itself choose thirty-six 
electors or decree that they shall be chosen by districts, or 
that they shall be appointed by the governor." Not mere 
party advantage, therefore, but popular control over our 
national government as well depends in no slight degree upon 
the form and spirit of representation within the several states. 

The proposed study involves in the first place a compari- 
son of constitutions. Itis not hard to get at the legal 
framework of the legislature; but this gives only the skele- 
ton. A political institution is a thing of life; if the work- 
ings of representation are to be grasped, it must be discovered 
what manner of men make up our legislatures; from what 
ranks they come; how they have been trained; what has 
made them available candidates; what classes have remained 
unrepresented, and why ? 

Upon such questions as these the state constitutions throw 
no more light than does our federal constitution upon the real 
spirit and method of a presidential election. Of course con- 
clusive knowledge upon many matters of this kind could be 
gained only from personal contact with legislators throughout 
the country. Some interesting suggestions, however, may 
be obtained from a study of the various legislative manuals. 

Such material is of the most heterogeneous character. 
Some of the states publish no manual, or issue one only at 


1 Legal possibilities are, of course, under present conditions not political possi- 
bilities. The choice of electors is at present regulated by Art. VII, Sec. 161 of the 
N. Y. Election Law, but this can be changed by ordinary legislation. 
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irregular intervals. In others merely the constitution, rules _ 
and other indispensable information are printed. Often the ~ 
printing of biographical sketches of the legislators is left to 
private parties, who issue either a cheap pamphlet or a 
gaudy illustrated ‘‘ souvenir,’ which the legislator’s pride 
will seduce him into buying at an exorbitant price. Even in 
the elaborate manuals issued by state authority there are the _ 
widest differences as to the quality of the work; in most of _ 
them a most unfortunate lack of editorial skill and courage _ 
is manifest. Yet strong reasons may be adduced for putting © 
the preparation of this material into the hands of a trained | 
editor under the authority of the state. When the legisla- 
ture meets for but a few weeks in the course of the year, 
and when the notion of rotation in office has made a second 
term highly improbable, it is of no small moment that the 
members get into working order at the earliest possible 
moment. At their first assembling the state should provide 
them with a terse record of each member, so that every man 
may have some measure of his colleagues. This is not a 
matter to be left to some enterprising fellow in the press 
gallery to conduct as his private speculation. From him 
the questions come as an impertinence, and are neglected or 
lightly answered according to the individual’s whim. The 
response to the duly authorized state editor, on the other 
hand, would be made as one of the duties of the office. The 
state editor, too, should be in position to make a dignified 
and worthy presentation of these details, suppressing the 
trivial and irrelevant and following up the careless or dilatory 
member until all needed data are secured. 


10f course the data are furnished by the individual members, but when in a 
manual bearing the seal of the commonwealth space is taken to inform the world 
that “although Representative A. held a county certificate for several years, he 
never taught school,” and that Representative B. “ was afflicted with a malignant 
cancer in the face and nose and under treatment of Dr. C., of D., survived one of 
the most painful but most remarkably successful surgical operations,” the ques- 
tion may be raised, whom the publication of such details is to enlighten? Often 
any stuff, which the members may be unsophisticated or facetious enough to hand 
in, is shaken together and put forth asa legislative manual, with a biographical 
section as edifying as that of the Congressional Directory. 
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Not only should these sketches be put upon a more worthy 
plane as a matter of present interest and concern to the 
newly assembled legislators, but also as a matter of record. 
Nor, it is to be hoped, will this material be of interest alone 
to the dry-as-dust historian of the future. It is worth while 
at the present to be able to note how from year to year the 
personnel of a given legislature is changing. Are we 
coming to relyon younger men? Are we placing less value 
than heretofore on legislative experience? Are second 
terms becoming rare? Is the balance among legislators 
changing so that only a few interests are coming to have 
effective representation? Are classes or races, prominent in 
the census enumeration, without spokesmen in the legisla- 
ture? Is it Quixotic to look forward to a time when the 
consideration of such questions as these may come to exer- 
cise some appreciable influence upon the selection of candi- 
dates—when fitness for service, and not simply for election, 
shall have some weight in determining ‘‘ availability ?”’ 

The framing of constitutions proceeds at a different pace 
in the several states. Within the same group may be found 
the oldest and the newest—the unrevised constitution of 
Massachusetts, which antedates the federal constitution, 
and that of Delaware, under which but one legislature 
has met. Again, while the whole country presents too 
broad a field for minute analysis, the piecemeal revision of 
constitutions through individual amendments is constantly 
going on, so that a strictly logical grouping of the states for 
comparative study becomes impossible. However, for prac- 
tical purposes a rough geographical grouping will serve. 
If formal provisions in the constitutions differ, these differ- 
ences in many instances are offset by the growing custom of 
the constitution which similar ethnic, industrial, and social 
conditions tend to evolve. Thus the suffrage clauses in 
recent constitutions at the south are merely giving formal 
expression to what has long been an acknowledged political 
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REPRESENTATION IN THE LEGISLATURES OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC STATEs.' 


I. 


Who are represented, or rather, who may vote in the choice 
of legislators ? 


It is not surprising that in this group, including nine of 
the original states, this question should receive a conservative 
answer. The suffrage is confined to male citizens, at least 
twenty-one years of age.” New York and Pennsylvania, 
which have had sad experience of naturalization scandals on 
the eve of elections, require that citizenship shall have been 
completed several weeks before the would-be voter may cast 
a ballot. In somewhat varying phrase there are excluded 
from the suffrage paupers and persons under guardianship. 
Needy soldiers and sailors of the Civil War are frequently 
exempted from this disqualification. In disfranchising crimi- 
nals recent constitutions are very explicit in regard to crimes 
against the ballot. 

Formal property qualifications for the legislative suffrage 
are no longer to be found. Rhode Island swept away the 
last of these a dozen years ago. Registration is required in 
seven of the states, and in Delaware the voter must have 
paid a registration fee of one dollar. Even the payment of a 
poll tax as a pre-requisite to voting has fallen into disfavor. 
In New Hampshire a man who has been excused at his own 
request from the payment of a tax may not vote unless he 
first make a tender of the amount of the tax, a provision 
which certainly does not discourage corruption at the polls. 

Before a man may vote at an election a residence of at 


*1n the ANNALS of September, 1895, the writer discussed some features of repre- 
sentation in New England legislatures. 

In all the states except four (New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York and 
Delaware), it is specifically required that the would-be voter shall be a citizen of 
the United States. 

3In Pennsylvania, however, the voter must have paid a state or county tax 
within two years. (Const., Art. 8, Sec.1.) Im Massachusetts, too, the abolition 
of the poll tax qualification is in mame rather than in fact, for before a man may 
register he must prove that he has been assessed to the payment of a poll tax. 
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least a month within the district is required. A longer 
period of probation within the state is insisted upon by all 
the constitutions. A citizen who takes up his residence in 
Maine may vote at the end of three months, whereas if he 
should remove to Rhode Island he would not be qualified to 
vote for a representative until he had breathed the air of 
Narragansett Bay for two years. 

Of the eight States whose constitutions already require an 
educational qualification for the suffrage, four lie within this 
group. In the middle of the century, when vexed with 
nativist fears, Connecticut and Massachusetts set the prece- 
dent, by requiring that the candidate for registration should 
prove his ability to read the English language and to write 
his own name. During the past decade Maine and Delaware 
have adopted similar requirements, not from any race antag- 
onism, but with a view to elevating the voters’ plane of 
intelligence.’ 


What is the basis of representation ? 


‘* Vox populi may be Vox Dei,’’ says Sir Henry Maine, 
‘* but very little attention shows that there never has been 
any agreement as to what Vox means or as to what Populus 
means. Is the voice of the people the voice which speaks 
through scrutin d’ arrondissement, or through scrutin de liste, 
by Alébiscite, or by tumultuary assembly ?’’ 

In these primitive American commonwealths how was 
Vox populi to translate itself into Vox Dei? On one point 
our forefathers were agreed: it must be through representa- 
tion. Was not that the very thing for which they were 
fighting? Moreover, that representation ‘‘ought so far as 
possible to be egua/,’’—such is the oft-repeated dictum of the 


1Conn., Const. Amend. XI., 1855. Amend. XXIX., 1899, specifically requires that 
the reading be in English. Mass., Const. Amend. XX., 1857. Sucha provision in 
the proposed Rhode Island constitution is said to have contributed largely to its 
rejection by the people in 1899, the foreign-born having been persuaded that it was 
directed against them. 
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- constitutions. But in what does this equality consist ? Does 
it require that the voice of the minority shall be heard? 
_ This was answered unhesitatingly in the negative. Does 
. ee 4 equality call for the same number of representatives from 
each district, each town? Or, regardless of the boundaries 
of political units, does equality demand one representative 
for a certain quota of voters? Or has equality regard to the 
representation of ideas, or of interests? On these questions 
opinion was divided, and has so remained. 4 
In 1776 it had by no means become an accepted axiom of | 
_ political science that a representative legislature should bea _ 
_ bi-cameral body. Of the states which made trial of a single 
_ chamber, Georgia was the first to renounce it in 1789; Penn- 
-_ gylvania divided her legislature in the following year, while 
Vermont retained the single chamber for half a century. 
It was the organization of a New England legislature 
that suggested the compromise in the convention of 1787 
whereby the interests of the large and small states were recon- _ 
ciled by the provision for a bi-cameral congress, each house 
resting on a different basis. In like manner in the legisla- — 
tures of to-day it is the rule that one chamber—now the > 


members in the other are apportioned according to popula- 
tion. To this rule Massachusetts presents the striking ex- — 
ception; in each house the same basis of representation. has 
been chosen, and carried out with the least practicable inter- 
ference from town or county lines. It is not towns nor 
counties, not ‘‘inhabitants’’ nor population, but legal voters — 
that here constitute the basis of legislative representation. — 
After each state census the commonwealth is divided into 
senatorial and representative districts, each of which is to 
contain as nearly as possible the proper quota of legal 
voters.’ Towns or wards of cities may not be divided, but — 
may be combined, in making up a district, which must — iz 
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always consist of compact and contiguous territory. The 
representation which a county receives depends entirely 
upon its voting strength; there isno maximum or minimum 
fixed by law. Thus Suffolk county elects nine senators, 
while Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket counties together 
constitute the ‘‘ Cape District,’’ and send but one senator to 
Boston. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as Massachusetts, provide for periodic re- 
apportionments of a fixed number of senators among coun- 
ties or districts conforming to county lines. Vermont 
insists that each county must have at least one senator. The 
New Hampshire constitution, while declaring that the sen- 
atorial districts shall be as nearly equal as possible, directs 
the apportioners to ‘‘ govern themselves in the proportion of 
the direct taxes paid by the said districts.’’ The New York 
constitution of 1894 defines the bounds of senatorial dis- 
tricts, but provides for the decennial readjustment of dis- 
trict lines after each state census, so that each may contain 
‘as nearly as may be an equal number of inhabitants, 
excluding aliens, and be in as compact form as practicable.’’ 
Delaware's new constitution goes further; not only does it 
lay down with the greatest particularity the bounds of both 
senatorial and representative districts, but with one trifling 
exception it makes these district lines unalterable, except by 
formal constitutional amendment. Connecticut admits the 
principle of proportionality to population, but with so large 
a minimum guaranteed to each county as to make it prac- 
tically inoperative. Since each of the eight counties must have 
at least two out of the twenty-four senators, it results that 
New Haven county, with nine times the population of Tol- 
land, can elect but twice as many members to the upper house. 
Three of the states under consideration have followed the 
analogy of the federal senate in according equal power to 
each political unit. In New Jersey it is the county which 
serves as the basis, each being entitled to one senator. Asa 
result Essex (256,098) and Hudson (275,126) are balanced 
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- aan 7 by Cape May (11,268) and Ocean (15,974). But in senato- 
a: rial representation it is Rhode Island that does the greatest 
violence to the spirit of equality, while clinging to its letter. — sf: 
_ Eachtown, whatever its size, elects one senator. As a 
result in the Rhode Island senate West Greenwich, with a __ 
population of less than 800, stands the proud peer of Provi- — ‘es 
dence, with a population of about 160,000. ~ oe 
The idea finds wider acceptance that in the lower houses 
_ each local unit should have at least one representative. Even. 
in Massachusetts, where representation is periodically re- 
apportioned among districts according to voting population, — 
custom with the force of law decrees that there shall be rota- 
tion within the district so that each town shall have its turn 
in sending one of its residents to the legislature every few 
years. Three of the New England states make the town 
the unit, adopting devices which secure a considerable degree 
_of proportionality to population." Much the same system 
is to be found in five of the other states, the county here 
replacing the town as the unit.* A single member is as- _ 
signed to each small unit, and additional members are ac- 
_ corded at a rate somewhat slower than the increase of i 
population. Of all the states in the Union New Hampshire 
is most generous is dispensing seats in the legislature. One — 
7 member i is elected from each town or ward of a city having 
i inhabitants; a town of 1,800 elects two, while for addi- 
a = members the mean increasing number is 1,200. Lib 
erality to the small community goes yet further: a town or _ 
having less than 600 inhabitants is authorized 
i send to the general court a representative such proportionate — 
part of the time as the number of its inhabitants shall bear | 
to 600.’’ Under this provision in the last legislature there 
, appeared as a full-fledged representative from the town of — 
a Windsor an ‘‘ Independent,’’ elected by the unanimous vote _ 


4 


sss} Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. a 
2New York. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware; in the last 
state the ‘‘ hundred ” is in most instances the unit. 2 
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of his constituents, four ‘‘ Independents,’’ while in Hart’s 
Location a contest between two Republicans was won by a 
vote of seven to two, one of the candidates having served 
as moderator of the meeting and the other asone of the 
three ‘‘ supervisors of the check list.’"’ This system gives 
to New Hampshire, with a population smaller by a fourth 
than that of Boston, a house of representatives larger by 
over a hundred than that of any other state, larger by four 
than the lower house of congress. 

Vermont alone of the states of this group insists upon 
absolute equality of representation in the house for every 
local unit. ‘To each of her 246 towns is given the choice of 
one member. In matters of constitutional law Connecticut 
delights in the antique. Retaining her old charter for forty 
years after the separation from England, it was not until 
1818 that she framed a constitution for herself. So far as 
representation was concerned its theory was, ‘‘ the thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be:’’ the number of 
representatives from each town was forever to remain the 
same as at that date. The meagre records of the eighteenth 
century seem to indicate that in general each town, when it 
entered the Connecticut federation or was set off as a new 
corporation, received the full privilege of choosing two rep- 
resentatives by the terms of the charter. In the slight 
modifications which the charter underwent in 1776 no essen- 
tial change was made in this part of the representative 

sm. In the dozen years preceding 1790, however, a 
number of towns were admitted with the right of sending 
but one member, a limitation due apparently to the small- 
ness of the representatives’ meeting-place or to a desire to 
economize in the expense of law-making rather than to any 
intention to establish a precedent.? The result was that, 
when the existing basis of representation was petrified by 


1 At Windsor the moderator served also as one of the three ‘‘ supervisors of the 
check list." 
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the Constitution of 1818, although the majority of towns | 
were sending two members, a considerable number, many 
of which have since become thriving communities, were 
allowed but one. This constitution provided that any new — 
town that might be incorporated should receive but one, — 
while the towns from which it was made were not to have a 
their representation diminished without their own consent. 
An amendment added twenty-five years agoallows two mem- 

_ bers to any town of 5,000 and over, even if it does not date 
from the most ancient times; but it again guarantees to all 

_ other towns the representation which they then had. Two 

years later it was provided that thereafter a new town 

_ should be deemed to be merely an election district of the _ 
_ town from which the greater part of its territory is taken, 
until each should contain at least 2,500 inhabitants. ne 


III. 


How are the Legislatures elected ? "ah Kg 


That the personnel of legislatures and the character of 
legislation are conditioned to a considerable degree by the 
frequency of elections and of sessions, by the length of ses- 


- amount of compensation, is beyond dispute. But the interplay — 
of diverse influences is here so intricate that the teaching of — 
experience has not as yet brought the states to any substan- 
tial agreement as to what is desirable in these matters. ; 

Of all the states in the Union Massachusetts and Rhode _ 

Island alone still retain annual elections of both houses of _ 
the legislatures. To them General Thompson’s appeal: B 
*‘O my country! never give up your annual elections; young 
men, never give up your jewel !’’ seems not yet to have lost 
its force.’ To possible gains from biennial elections in the — 
way of economy of expense and of energy, and to greater 
experience on the part of their legislators they prefer the _ 


, 1In the Massachusetts convention for the ratification of the Constitution, 1788. _ 
_ Elliot's Debates, vol. ii, p. 16. 
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degree of responsibility and control which is secured by the 
voters’ yearly choice of their law-makers.' In all the other 
New England states both elections and sessions are biennial. 
New York and New Jersey retain annual sessions. All 
the states in the group under discussion outside of New 
England elect the senate for a longer term than that of the 
lower house and, with the exception of New York, the 
renewal of the senate is gradual.’ 

In only two of these states is the session limited. Mary- 
land allows her legislature to continue its deliberations as 
‘‘long as in its judgment the public interest may require, 
for a period not longer than ninety days.’’ Delaware fixes 
no absolute term, but discourages dilatory action by cutting 
off all compensation at the end of sixty days. 

Since constitutional provisions or custom with the force 
of law requires that the legislators be residents of their con- 
stituencies, it becomes important to inquire how great is the 
range of choice thus prescribed. There is a strong tendency 
toward narrowing the constituency; if the district be small, 
the representative, it is thought, will know the needs of his 
district thoroughly. ‘‘ What will the neighbors say?’’ is a 
query which will hold him in constant restraint. But the 
inevitable corollary, of course, is, that the range of choice is 
narrowed in like proportion. In fourteen of the legislative 
bodies under discussion, including every senate except that 
of Vermont, the legislators come from districts which elect 
but a single member. Even where some variation is possible, 
the tendency to minute sub-division is marked, and low lim- 
its are set on the number to be chosen from a single district.* 


1In both of these states agitation for biennial elections has become strong 
enough to secure the submission to the people of constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for their introduction. In both states the proposition was defeated; in 
Massachusetts in 1896; in Rhode Island in 18g9. 

2In New Jersey one-third of the senators are elected each year; in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware, one-half. 

* Thus, in Massachusetts the 240 members are elected from 164 districts, 94 of 
which choose but one; 64 choose two, while only six elect three, the maximum 
allowed by law. In Pennsylvania the 200 members come from 117 districts, of 
which nearly half choose but one, while none may choose more than four. Phila- 
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While in most instances the division of large popula- 
tions is insisted upon, the constitution of Rhode Island 
expressly prohibits the division of any town or city for the 
election of representatives, with the result that Providence 
elects twelve the legal maximum, one-sixth of the whole 
house. 

In states where the sentiment in favor of single-member 
districts is so strong, it goes without saying that neither by 
law nor by custom is any attempt made to secure propor- 
tional representation. Elections are by blanket ballot, and 
**solid’’ party delegations even in the largest districts, are 
the almost unvarying outcome. Providence sends twelve 
Republicans to the legislature; in New Jersey, Essex county 
elects eleven Republicans, while Hudson county elects 
eleven Democrats. In the rare instances where a mixed 
delegation results, the parties are so evenly balanced that 
personal popularity usually turns the scale.’ 

In America the expediency of paying for legislative ser- 
vice is regarded as a purely academic question. ‘‘ ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire ;’ why should this not apply 
to the employes of the state ?’’ is the usual reply. But 
with the universal acceptance of the principle of a paid legis- 
lature unanimity ends. The amount of the compensation 
certainly figures as one of the considerations which may 
induce or repel possible candidates for legislative service. 
How to gauge it becomes therefore a difficult problem. Of 


delphia is split up into 28 districts for the choice of 37 members. The other excep- 
tions to the one-member rule are as follows: New Hampshire—House, town or 
ward representation, varying from 1 to 6, according to the representative quota. 
Vermont—Senate, three counties elect 1; seven, 2; three, 3; one, 4. Connecticut— 
House, towns elect two or one according to antiquity. Rhode Island—House, 
towns elect from one to twelve according to population. New Jersey—House, 
seven counties elect 1; six, 2; five, 3; one, 4, two, 11. Maryland—House, seven 
counties elect 2; nine elect 3; four, 4; two, 5; while one county, and’three districts 
of the city of Baltimore elect 6 each. 

1In New Jersey every county's delegation was “‘solid;’’ in Pennsylvania out of 
sixty-two districts sending two or more representatives only two delegations were 
mixed; in Massachusetts two of the six three-member districts elected one mem- 
ber of the minority party, while out of the sixty-four two-member districts twelve 
elected mixed delegations,—a surprisingly large proportion. 
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the states in question seven fix the compensation in the con- 
stitution itself, while four leave it to be determined by ordi- 
nary legislation. Seven, again, grant a salary for the term 
or year, while the other four pay day wages; naturally in- 
cluded in this latter number are the two that limit their leg- 
islative sessions. In all these states, except New Jersey, the 
state pays the members’ traveling expenses, usually in the 
form of a mileage reckoned at twenty or twenty-five cents 
for the distance traveled over the most usual route from the 
legislator’s home to the capital and back again, once during 
each session. Massachusetts is here the most extravagant 
in allowing two dollars for every mile of ordinary traveling 
distance; this however covers only the journey to the capi- 
tal, and not the return. 

In some states there are other perquisites of considerable 
amount. Delaware fixes a limit of twenty-five dollars upon 
each member’s allowance of stationery and supplies. Penn- 
sylvania expects more from her legislators in the way of 
correspondence and research, for she doubles this allowance, 
and throws in an additional hundred dollars for postage. 
Such items may easily cover petty pickings, which in the 
aggregate cost the state a goodly sum.’ It may prove that 
New Jersey has set a salutary example in ordaining that, 
aside from a fair and definite compensation, the mem- 
bers of her legislature shall receive ‘‘ no other allowance 
or emolument, directly or indirectly, for any purpose what- 
ever.”’ 

A considerable difference in the scale of payment in the 
several states is to be expected. The expense of living 
varies at the different capitals, and legislative service inter- 
feres far more seriously with the member’s business in some 
states than in others. Of all the states in the Union those 
under discussion include both the most lavish and the most 


1 For example, in 1855 the members of the Massachusetts Legislature called upon 
the clerks to furnish them with penknives to the number of eight hundred and 
over, for which the commonwealth paid from $1.50 to $3.00 apiece. 
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niggardly in the payment of legislators." New York may 
be unwisely extravagant in paying a salary which makes 
the office a tempting plum to many a needy farmer or starve- 
ling lawyer. On the other hand Rhode Island’s skimpy 
dollar a day seems in strange accord with the dignity of a 
state; if law-makers are to be remunerated at all, they 
should be given pay higher than that of the lowest grade of 
unskilled labor. However, at Providence the legislature is 
usually in session during only four days of the week, and 
the members are allowed ‘‘ eight cents per mile for traveling 
expenses in going to and returning from the general assem- 
bly.’’ In a state 95 per cent of whose population live 
within twenty-five miles of the capital, and whose ex- 
tremest verge is not more than fifty miles distant, the dollar 
wage, supplemented by the mileage, is not so preposterous 
as it would be elsewhere; yet, waiving any question of ille- 
gitimate gains, it may certainly be taken for granted that in 
Rhode Island men do not seek election to the legislature for 


the privilege of feeding at the public crib. b> 
IV. 


Who are the Representatives ? “a 
For a partial reply to this question the most obvious 
data, of course, are afforded by the qualifications and dis- _ 
qualifications prescribed by the constitutions of the several 
states. New York and Rhode Island alone make the quali- 
fications of members of the legislature the same as those of 


their electors. Seven of the states require that their sena- 
tors shall be not less than twenty-five years of age;’ Dela- 


1 COMPENSATION OF LEGISLATORS. 


Biennial . .$ 150 00 |; Pennsylvania . . Biennial . . 1,500 00 
New Hampshire . | Vermont ....erdiem .. 
Massachusetts .. Annual .. Rhode Island .. ‘ 
Connecticut .. . Biennial . . Delaware .... 
New York . Annual .. 1, * 
New Jersey ... . §00 00 

2 Maine, Pennsylvania aud Maryland, 25; Delaware, 27; New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New Jersey, 30. 
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ware alone demands of her representatives also a minimum _ 
age (twenty-four years) higher than that of their electors. 

_ Maine is the most exacting in requiring that the member ke 

shall have been five years a citizen of the United States; 
New Hampshire senators must have been resident in that _ 
state seven years before election, although two years is 
deemed enough for representatives. Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware make no distinction in the residence requirement from > 
members of the two houses.’ In general there is required = 
a residence within his own district double that of the elec- 
tors. With the two exceptions noted above, every state 
insists that at the time of his election the legislator shall be 
an actual resident of the district in which he is chosen.’ 
Many of the constitutions go further and declare the seat 
vacant if during his term of office the member remove fon 
his constituency.’ 

In the disqualifications for legislative service there is little : 

variety. Of course the disqualifications of electors apply Be 
also to the elected; thus, no man, debarred from the ballot _ 


because of conviction of felony or of infamous crime, would | 
be eligible to membership in the legislature. The holders 
of civil or military office under the United States or the given _ 
state debars a candidate; even minor municipal office in — 
some states disqualifies the would-be legislator.* Delaware 


rules out ‘‘any person while concerned in any army or rah 
navy contract.’’ 
Generally there is required an oath or affirmation to sup- _ 
port the constitution of the United States and of the individ- 
| ual state, and to perform faithfully the duties of the office. ss by 
Oc York incorporates in this oath a most explicit denial — 


1 Pennsylvania, 4; Delaware, 3. 

2In the Vermont constitution this is not specifically required, but it is the neces- 
sary inference from the context. 

8This applies to members of both senate and house in Maine, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and members of the house in New Hampshire. 

4A park commissioner of the city of Hornellsville, N. ¥Y., was declared ineligi- 
ble to election to the legislature. People, ex based Sherwood v. mpi of Canvas- 
sers, 129 N. Y., 360, 365. 
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of the use of any underhanded means to secure the election. 
In the light of recent senatorial elections, it is of interest to 
note that more comprehensive definitions of bribery and cor- 
ruption could hardly be framed than are to be found in the 
constitutions of Pennsylvania and Delaware, in the clauses 
which make conviction of such offences vacate the seat of the 
guilty party. 

Positive religious tests are no longer exacted, although 
under the constitution of Pennsylvania it might still be con- 
sidered legally possible to disqualify a member who does not 
‘‘ acknowledge the being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments.’’”’ Maryland alone has found occa- 
sion to protect her legislative bodies from the presence of 
‘*any minister or preacher of the Gospel or of any religious 
creed or denomination.’’ 

The qualifications thus far mentioned are essentially nega- 
tive; they declare who may not retain or be eligible to legis- 
lative office. Positive enactment is less effective. Subject 
to these restrictions, what sorts and conditions of men do 
compose our legislatures? ‘The constitutions may ordain: 
‘*the House of Representatives shall consist of persons most 
noted for wisdom and virtue,’’* yet a slight acquaintance 
with legislative halls may awaken the fear that this is to 
be classed as prophecy rather than as effective law. The 
actual personnel of legislatures can be known thoroughly 
only by personal contact. Some light may be gained from 
the ‘‘ Manuals’’ or ‘‘ Registers ’’ of the several states, yet 
here, as has been said, the investigator is at the mercy of the 
compiler, whose carelessness or lack of interest may lead to 
the omission of much-needed data.* 


1 Constitution, Article I, Section 4, declares that “no one who acknowledges the 
being shall be disqualified.” 

2 Vermont Constitution, Chapter II, Section 8. 

3In several states the compilers have attached great importance to recording 
under the felicitious heading ‘Social State,’’ or ‘‘ Condition,” the exact number of 
members who are married, widowers, or unmarried. In others, it is the names of 
the members’ fathers that is deemed significant, while data as to education or 
previous legislative experience are neglected. 
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That members of the upper house are as a rule older than 
those of the other is to be expected; the difference, however, 
varies; in the Massachusetts legislature the order is reversed. 
In the several states the average age of senators ranges from 
forty-three to fifty, while that of representatives is between 
forty-one and fifty.‘ Within the same state surprising con- 
trasts are often to be found. ‘Thus in Massachusetts the 
average age of the Democratic representatives in 1899 was 
just ten years less than that of the Republicans, while the 
Boston Democratic members averaged more than five years 
younger still. Although in most of the legislatures the 
Democratic members are the younger, the difference is 
nowhere else so marked as in Massachusetts.’ 

Comparatively few men of foreign birth have found their 
way into the legislatures. The percentage is highest in the 
Rhode Island house, where of the seventy-two members 
eleven were aliens by birth. Next come the houses in New 
York and Massachusetts, with a percentage between eight 
and nine. Tell-tale names, however, indicate that men of 
foreign parentage are not slow in reaching legislative office. 
A decided majority of every legislative body are natives of 
the state in which they serve; indeed the strong conserva- 
tism of long-settled communities is shown in the surpris- 
ingly large number of members who represent the town of 
their birth. For reasons that are not far to seek, the Con- 
necticut house heads the list with a percentage of fifty-four.* 

In regard to education the data are very unsatisfactory, 
partly because of their meagreness, and partly because such 

) Averages are of course misleading. That the average is in the forties does not 
imply that most of the legislators are between forty and fifty. In the New Hamp- 
shire house more members are of that age than of any other decade; on the 
other hand, in the Rhode Island house, which averages highest, the largest num- 
ber are between fifty and sixty, only two each being over seventy or under thirty. 

2 Average age of all representatives, 44.8; of Republicans, 47.7; of Democrats, 
37.7; of Boston Democrats, 32.5. 

3 Indeed in the lower house in Maine and in Rhode Island this order is reversed. 
Maine, Republican average, 47.7; Democrat, 52. Rhode Island, Republican aver- 


age, 50.2; Democrat, 52.6. 
#In the Maine house, 38 per cent; in the Vermont house, 44 per cent. 
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terms as ‘‘collegiate’’ and ‘‘ academic’’ have no accepted 
meaning in the United States." From Connecticut and Dela- 
ware no data are available. The senates invariably make 
the better display of diplomas; New Jersey stands at the 
head, with three-sevenths of her senators college men. 
Half a dozen other senates have college men for nearly one- 
third of their membership. In the lower houses in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York and Pennsylvania, there 
is one college man out of every six members, while in New 
Hampshire and Vermont the proportion is one to twenty- 
three or -four. 

Of the various callings represented, agriculture claims 
more than any other, a fact which, taken in connection with 
a tender solicitude for the farmer’s vote, goes far toward 
explaining not a little recent legislation. The percentage of 
farmers is much higher in the house than in the senate with 
the single exception of Rhode Island, an exception easily 
explained by her system of town representation in the upper 
house. Vermont and Maine have the highest proportion of 
farmers in the senate, while New York and New Jersey 
have the lowest, both in the senate and in the house. Among 
the representatives the farmer vote is heaviest in Vermont 
and in Connecticut;? in each instance the unusually large 
proportion finds its explanation in ‘‘town rule.’’ In the 
New Hampshire legislature there are a hundred and 
twenty farmers, and it is reported that no matter pertaining 
to agricultural interests comes to a vote in the legislature 
without having been first passed upon by this large council 
of ‘‘Cincinnati.’’ 

The array of lawyers as contrasted with farmers is much 
larger in the senate than in the lower house, with Rhode 


1No two persons would classify educational data alike. Inthe accompanying 
table ‘‘college’’ includes a course in law or in medicine only when it has been 
pursued in some institution of wide repute. ‘Academic’ here includes every 
grade of education between the college and the common public school; if there is 
an indication that the man has attended an academy, a high school or a “ business 
college,"’ he is here listed under “ academic.” 

2In Vermont, 57 per cent; in Connecticut, 42 per cent. 
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Island again as the exception. New York and Pennsylvania 
head the list with a proportion greater than one to three. In 
New Hampshire, on the other hand, in spite of the enormous 
size of the legislature, lawyers are sometimes too few in its 
membership to man the committees that require the services 
of men of legal training.’ In some quarters the notion seems 
to be prevalent that lawyers constitute the most corrupting 
element in our legislatures. In view of this opinion it is of 
interest to note that in the Delaware legislature of 1899 
there was not a single lawyer in either house;—and yet it 
has been suspected that in that legislature guile was not 
entirely unknown. 

Next to agriculture and the law the mercantile and man- 
ufacturing industries furnish the highest number of mem- 
bers; builders and contractors, and insurance and real estate 
agents stand next on the list. Of the learned professions, 


medicine is represented by a considerable number.’ 


In the matter of previous legislative experience it is 
noticeable that where town representation obtains rotation in 
office is emphatically the rule. This is observable es- 
pecially in the remarkably low record of legislative ex- 
perience in the house in New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Connecticut. In the last state it has been shown that in 
recent decades there has been a marked falling off in the 
proportion of experienced members who are elected.* Town 
and municipal politics have often been the training school of 
- members; in Boston’s delegation it is noticeable that a very 
_ large proportion, especially of the Irish-American members, 
have been graduated from the ward committee and the 
common council into the house of representatives. 

If it be asked, what made these particular men available 


1 This was the case in 1897. It is said to be due in part tothe fact that important 
court sessions come at the same time with the legislative sessions, so that a busy 
lawyer cannot afford to serve. 

2In the New Hampshire house there were eleven physicians; in the Pennsyl- 
vania house, fifteen. 

2“ Town Rule in Connecticut,”’ Pol. Sci. Quar., September, 1889, p. 426. 
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candidates, some further light may be afforded by the fre- 
quent recurrence of two items in the biographical sketches. 
The large proportion of members who have seen service in 
the Union armies would seem to indicate that the soldier 
vote is still a power to be reckoned with and conciliated in 
state as well as in national politics. Again, it certainly is 
no mere coincidence that in the Massachusetts senate every 
other man is a Mason, while in the house more than one- 
third of the members belong to the same order. Nearly the 
same proportions are found in the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture.’ Other secret orders have nearly as large a representa- 
tion. In none of the other states are statistics upon this 
point given with any apparent attempt at completeness; in 
each case it has simply been a matter of the compiler’s 
interest. While such figures give no evidence of class action 
within the legislature, they certainly do make it clear that 
membership in one of the more influential secret orders con- 
stitutes a strong ‘‘ pull’’ in securing a nomination and elec- 
tion. ‘To the student of history who has witnessed within a 


decade the recrudescence of nativism in the American Pro- 
tective Association, such figures suggest the query whether 
in the future history, repeating itself, may not bring another 
Masonic crusade upon the scene. 


1 MEMBERSHIP IN SECRET ORDERS. 


Masons. Odd Fellows. Others. %0f Members. 
Massachussetts—Senate ° 3 7.5 
House 22 37 1.0 


New Hampshire—Senate ° 8 79.9 
67 34 59.4 
Each man is here listed under one order, and the precedence was given the 
Masons as being the most numerous. Thus in the New Hampshire house there 
were 1c3 Odd Fellows; only sixty-seven appear in the table as the rest had already 
been listed under Masons. The number of orders in which some members claim 
membership is surprising. Outside of the secret orders, too, many members are 
wholesale ‘‘joiners."". One enterprising young legislator, who in 1898 contented 
himself with specifying seven associations with which he was connected, in the 
following year advertised to the world, at the state’s expense, his connection with 
thirty-five organizations, ranging up from a high-school alumni association. 
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To what extent does each state’s system of representation 
make the political complexion of the legislature vary from 
that of the body of voters ? 


State parties are practically unknown. For reasons too fa- 
miliar toneed enumeration here, nine voters out of every ten 
in a state election cast their ballots in unquestioning loyalty 
to a party based on tariff, currency or even more remote issues. 
However theorists may criticise such political action as 
unreasoning and disastrous to the best interests of state gov- 
ernment, there is force in the voters’ claim that the repre- 
sentative body should reflect their expressed will with no 
serious distortion from the media through which it passes. 
That a certain ‘‘ tolerance’’ is inevitable no one will deny. 


To what extent the actual divergence is due to district voting, 
together with gerrymandering, is a question that cannot be 
answered with precision. Statistics giving the total vote for 


all candidates of the several parties are available from only 
a few of the states. A rough approximation may be reached 
by comparing party strength as found in the legislative 
bodies and as expressed in the vote for state officers 
chosen at the same election. Many qualifications must of 
course be borne in mind in instituting such a comparison: 
although 1898 was not the year of a presidential campaign, 
nevertheless the state elections of that year were by no 
means typical, for foreign relations gave national politics an 
unusual dominance; an individual candidate, whether for 
governor or for law-maker, may run far ahead of or behind his 
ticket; the smaller parties often put forward no candidates 
for the legislature in districts where their gubernatorial can- 
didates poll considerable votes; an approaching election of 
United States senator always throws its shadow into the 
local campaign; fusion candidates frequently cause party 
lines to be hopelessly blurred, as in the last Pennsylvania 
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and Delaware elections. 


Yet, after every allowance has 
_ been made, the results of the comparison are striking. 


Party Votes Compared with Party Representation. 


New Hampshire. 


Connecticut .. 


« 


New York. 


Republican 
Democrat 


Prohibition . 
Populist 


Republican . 
Democrat . 
Prohibition 
People’s - 
Socialist Labor 


Republican . 
Democrat . 

Prohibition . 
Independent 


Republican . 
Democrat . 
Socialist Labor 
Prohibition 
Democratic Social 


- | Republican 


Democrat 
Socialist Labor 
Prohibition 


Republican . 
Democrat . 
Prohibition . 
Socialist Labor 


Republican 
Democrat . 
Prohibition 
Socialist Labor . 
Citizens’ Union . 


Socialist Democrat 


Percent- 
age of 


vote for | 
Governor. 


| 


| Percent- 
age in 
Senate 


| Percent- 
age in 
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Percent- | Percent- 
STATE. PARTY. Pa for agein | agein 
Governor.) Senate. House. 
Pennsylvania .| Republican ..... 49.0 74. 62.3 
i 36.8 26. 34.8 
Protuipition ...... 12.9 2.9 
Socialist Labor .... 04 | 
Liberty 0.05 | 
Ls Honest Government. . 0.4 
. -| Republican ..... 48.9 66.6 | 61.6 
Prohibition ..... 2.0 | 
Republican ..... 19.0 
Union Republican ..| 35.3 \ 58.8 71.4 
Democrat. ...... 45-7 41.2 28.6 
| 
Maryland .../ Republican ..... 50.1! 69.2 53.8 
Democrat ......! 47.2! 30.8 | 46.2 
Prohibition ..... 2.5! 
Socialist Labor ... . 0.2! | 


VI. 
To what extent ts the representative system elastic? 

The nineteenth century has witnessed few changes more 
significant than the rapid drift of population toward cities. 
The first census records but thirteen cities within the United 
States with more than 5,000, and none with more than 
40,000 inhabitants. In 1840, 8% per cent of the people 
were living in cities of 8,000 and over. The census of this 
year will classify nearly 40 per cent as city dwellers. Not 
only is city population on the gain but it is the large cities 
which are growing most rapidly, while in many of the older 
states rural population has not simply failed to keep pace, it 
has actually decreased. Before a score of years shall have 
passed it is estimated that in the United States urban and 
rural population will be about equal. 


- 1 Vote for Comptroller. 
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How far have the representative systems been responsive 
to this transformation ? 

In most of our states to-day the representation of large 
towns is subject to restraints of two kinds: first, the inten- 
tional, and, second, the accidental or hereditary. Of the 
intentional limitations, mention may be made first of appor- 

- tionment ratios which introduce an increasing mean number 
of difference for successive members." Some constitutions 
curb the power of cities directly by fixing a maximum of 
representation for any single political unit.” Thus in the 
Rhode Island House, no town may have more than one-sixth 

of the total number of representatives to be elected; the 

_ same provision obtains as to the separate representation of 

any town or county in the Pennsylvania House. The 
recently revised constitution of New York limits the Greater 
New York’s membership in the senate to one-half of the 
body. The rapid growth of the metropolis has already 


10f this familiar device the states now under discussion afford the following 
illustrations: 
Maine House of Representatives. 


I representative to each town of 1,500 inhabitants. 


“ 


3,750 
3 6,750 
4 10,500 
5 15,000 
6 20,250 
7 26,250 
7 is the maximum. 


New Hampshire House of Representatives. 
1 : 600, 2 : 1,800, etc., 1,200 being the mean increasing number. 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 


Ratio, population of the State divided by 200. Every county containing less than 
5 Ratios receives an additional representative for a surplus greater than one-half 
_aRatio. Tocounties containing 5 + Ratios is given one representative for each 
full Ratio. 
Much the same provision holds in New York senate. 


Maryland House of Delegates. 
2 representatives, each county with population of 18,000 or less; 3, 18,000-28,- 
000; 4, 28,000-40,000; 5, 40,000-55,000; 6, 55,000+. 
6 — maximum. 
2In several instances (the house in both Maine and Maryland), this maximum 
_ provision supplements a diminishing ratio; in others it acts independently. 
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absorbed half the population of the state; until the constitu- 
tion undergoes amendment its power in the senate must 
remain a constant. 

Another form of limitation upon the power of the most 
populous communities arises from guaranteeing a certain 
minimum of representation to each political unit;’ this may 
so narrow the disposable surplus as to make the approach to 
proportionality to population very remote. Thus in Rhode 
Island each town isallotted one representative; as the mem- 
bership of the house is limited to seventy-two, this leaves 
but thirty-five to be apportioned according to population. 
In Connecticut the giving to each of the eight counties two 
senators out of the possible twenty-four cuts down the mar- 
gin to a very narrow limit. Moreover, as no city may be 
divided in the forming of a senatorial district, it results that 
in a county containing a large city only one senator can be 
elected from the city, while three are chosen from the rural 
portion of the county. The obvious remedy would be to 
increase the number of senatorial districts, but the difficult 
process of constitutional amendment makes the defeat of 
any such proposition easy.’ 

What may be called the accidental or hereditary restraints 
are to be found in the provision which in many of the legis- 
lative bodies, as in the federal senate, grants precisely the 
same number of members to each local unit, however diverse 
in population. This form of equality grew naturally enough 
out of primitive conditions; as little townships were set off, 
or as miniature commonwealths federated, as in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, equality seemed the natural solution. If 


1 Tllustrations: The senate in Vermont, Connecticut, and Maryland; the house 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

2A proposed amendment, having been passed by the house in one legislature, 
must be passed by a two-thirds majority in each house of the next legislature, and 
then submitted to the people at the polls. 

Such a proposed amendment, passed by the house of 1893 by a vote of 158: 2, and 
by the next house by a vote of 138: 51, was defeated in the senate bya vote of 
6:15. A similar measure is to come before the legislature at its next session, hav- 
ing been passed by a vrva voce vote in the house of 1899. 
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diversities in population were considerable, still the type of 
community did not greatly vary. That the system worked 
well for a century and a half no one is disposed to deny. 
But ‘‘ time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ In the Rhode 
Isiand Senate each town is entitled to one member. Asa 
result West Greenwich and Providence are equally mated; 
while five cities in the state contain 64% per cent of the 
population and 70 per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
state, they have a representation of only 13% percent in 
the senate and 44% per cent in the house.’ In Vermont and 
in Connecticut it is in the lower house that this peculiar 
brand of equality is to be found. It is of interest to com- 
pare these two states, because Vermont was in part settled 
from Connecticut, and her constitution was in some degree 
modeled after the charter of the older commonwealth, and also 
because the unforeseen changes which have rendered the 
system odious in Connecticut have had comparatively little 
effect in Vermont where population for the past decade has 
remained almost stationary and is comparatively homogene- 


ry 


ry 


ous, and where the growth of large industrial cities has been 
unknown. Connecticut, on the other hand, has seen a rapid 
growth and also an astonishing redistribution of her popu- 
lation. Since 1818, repeated, though grudging, concessions 
have been made to the new order of things, with the result 
that the Connecticut Legislature of to-day represents as illogi- 


cal and distorted an “‘ equality ’’ of representation as could 
well be imagined. That itis merely illogical, unsystematic, 
is the least of its faults;—square-cornered districts contain- 
ing precisely the same number of voters are not the high- 
est desiderata;—the worst is that in neither house is there 
any considerable degree of adaptability to changing condi- 
tions. All is fossilized. Thus the senate has ceased to be a 
popular body. In the house it is difficult to see what is 


1 For these statistics as well as for other interesting comments on representa- 


tion in Rhode Island, I am indebted to Professor James Q. Dealey, of Brown Uni- — ¥ 
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“ : represented. It certainly is not population, for to-day more _ 
than half of the population of Connecticut live in cities of 
15,000 and over, yet these elect less than one-tenth of the 
members in the so-called ‘‘ popular’’ chamber. It is not 
wealth, for the bulk of the wealth, as well as the population, 
is already in the cities, and the tendency is more and more 

_ in that direction. It is not industrial interests, for Connec- 
ticut ranks as a manufacturing and commercial state,’ yet 
these classes find but small recognition in the mass of coun- 
try legislators, whose handiwork is to be recognized in much 
_ Of the legislation in regard to business topics. Nor is it the 
town,—‘‘ the egg from which the state sprang,’’ as the 
apologists for the Connecticut system ecstatically call it; for, 
if the town is the basis, why do some towns, incorporated 
before 1818, still receive but one representative? Is the 
_ inadvertence or parsimony of the fathers to be accepted as 
the highest wisdom for all ages” Why do new towns to-day 
receive but one representative? Why is a second accorded 
them when they reach the five thousand mark? Town 


4 representation in Connecticut veers away from principle 
- enough to make the claim that the sanctity of existing town 
_ Tepresentation must be kept inviolate the veriest cant. 

_ Meantime the discrepancies are of the grossest and are yearly | 


growing.” 
Much might be said in favor of constitutional provisions 


1 In the census of 1890 Connecticut's record was as follows: 

‘Total number of persons in gainful occupations 

in agriculture, fishing, mining 

“ trade and transportation 

manufacturing and mechanical industries, 146,397 

Census of 1890, Statistics of Population, Table 79. 

2 Supra p. 69. 

3A dozen years ago there were sixty towns in Connecticut each having less 
than 300 electors. Casting less than 8 per cent of the vote of the state they elected 
more than 30 per cent of the members of the house. The significant fact is that 4 
during the decade, 1880-18900, of these sixty towns only ten increased in popula- - 
tion, their aggregate gain being 933; of these ten the only town which elects two 
representatives is Pomfert, and its increase in population during the decade was 
from 1,470 to 1,471! The other towns, including fifteen with the right to elect two 

_ members, lost in the aggregate 7,945. 
[232] 
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be exercised by the thronging millions of a great metrop- 
olis. New York has done this,—very likely, wisely. 
Something may be said in favor of limitation by a dimin- 
ishing ratio; there are those who believe that corruption in 
politics has its home only in cities, and that such limitations 
on the representation of city populations do but give the 
greater scope for the regenerating influence of the country 
lawmaker. ‘Those who have had close contact with legis- 
lative halls will be least likely to be dogmatic as to the pre- 
cise abode of virtue. 

It is sometimes asserted by apologists for the Connecticut 
situation, that ‘‘no argument against town representation 
in the Connecticut House has been advanced that cannot be 
urged with equal or greater force against equal represen- 
tation of the states in the United States Senate.’’ There is 
this much of superficial likeness: in each instance two 
members are accorded to units having very unequal popu- 
lations. Here, however, the analogy ends. In the first 
place, it does not hold in theory. Whatever they may have 
been two centuries ago, the towns are not now quasi-inde- 
pendent commonwealths." Regarding property, education, 
the family, they make no general laws to which only their 
inhabitants are subject. They are noble agencies of local 
government, subject to the frankly acknowledged dominance 
of the state. In the second place, the analogy does not 
hold in experience. That there are certain evil features in 
our federal senatorial system is not to be denied, but careful 
study fails to show that the small states make common cause 
against the large, or vice versa,” the states of small popula- 
tion are widely distributed and are of diverse character and 


1The Supreme Court of the state has given emphatic assertion to the principle 
that a single town is the creature of legislation, and has legally no reserved rights. 
Webster v. Town of Harwington (32 Conn. Reports, 131. Other decisions of 
similar import are there cited). 

2This subject is thoroughly presented in an article by S. E. Moffett, in the 
Political Science Quarterly, July, 1895. 
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interests. On the contrary, in the Connecticut Legislature 
the representatives of the small towns have repeatedly 
passed laws which hampered the cities, and have shifted 
burdens upon the cities in such manner as to make the old 
cry ‘‘no taxation without representation ’’ take on a new 
significance. 
It has been noted that while such states as New York and 
_ Pennsylvania have been but indifferently represented in the 
“federal senate, the smaller states have often—unfortunately 
- mot always—honored themselves by electing their ablest 
men senators and by keeping them in service term after 
term." The working of town representation in Connecticut 
_ produces very different results. It offers small inducements 
to the best, and speedy retirement to all. 
a” _ Patriotic men of all parties deplore the prevalence of 
_ corruption at the polls in New Hampshire and Connecticut, | 
yet surely this is no independent phenomenon. When in 
the same election ror votes in Union secure in the house 
exactly the same weight as 18,352 in New Haven, it is not 
‘surprising that parties are evenly divided in the small towns.’ 
It is there that the real campaign is fought. Matter-of-fact 
rumor a few years ago declared that competition established 
fourteen dollars as the price of votes in one of the towns 
mentioned. There has been much agitation for change, yet 
so firm is the alliance between zealous partisanship and the 
small country towns, jealous of their ancestral representa- 
tion, that the champions of reform dare advocate nothing 
so radical as the diminishing of any town’s present quota. 
It is palliatives, new patches upon old garments that they 
_ urge, and these are promptly killed in the house by a viva 
vote.* 


1 Bryce, “ The American Commonwealth,"’ 1891, vol. I, p. 98. 

2 Election of representatives, in 1898. 

8 Five years ago a bill was introduced by a New Haven member, providing that 
**each town of 15,000 shall be entitled to three representatives and another repre- 
sentative for each 5,000 additional population.” This would have introduced some 
elasticity into the system. It would have raised New Haven’s delegation from 
two to twenty, and would have made provision for the future expansion of cities. \ 
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in the oldest and most conservative of our commonwealths 
the federal suffrage is conferred on very different terms; 
that the assemblies which elect federal senators differ widely 
in size, in personnel, and in the basis upon which they are 
elected; and that, although equal representation is the ideal 
set forth by the constitutions, there is utter disagreement as 
to what constitutes equality of representation, while in their 
attempt to realize it most of the states, by clinging to its 
letter, have sacrificed its spirit. 


Grorcr H. Haynes. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


But such a measure would make the legislative body bunglingly large, raising 
the membership immediately to 300, a decade or two would make the house more 
unwieldy than that of New Hampshire. Moreover, this bill did not touch one 
fundamental injustice; while it made the city ratio 1 : 5,000, it left to the ghosts of 
ancient towns so preposterous a ratio as 1 : 200. 

It is needless to say that even so slight a modification of the present system 
received short shrift at the hands of a house controlled by the members from 
small towns. It was rejected by a viva voce vote. 
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The brevity of the time allotted to me for this retrospect 
compels me to content myself with a sketch in rough out- 
lines, for to follow the temptation to go at all into details 
would necessitate a far longer paper than could be read in 
twenty-five minutes. After all, it may be questioned 
whether a longer review is desirable in a paper to be pre- 
sented on an occasion like this. It is extremely helpful at 
times to take a general survey of ground traversed, so that 
we may know whence we have come, how far we have 
traveled, and whither we are marching. When we study 
this small detail and that little incident of the decade we do 
not so clearly perceive the broad lines of progress. 

Whence have wecome? Where did we stand in economic 
theory ten years ago? 

But perhaps first of all we should have some definite 
ideas in regard to what we understand by economic theory. 
The term is frequently employed as equivalent to deductive 
investigation in economics, and sometimes science is used 
in this restricted sense. The term economic science, for 
example, was thus used by John Stuart Mill, and in his 
discussion of competition he placed beyond the range of 
economic science all those economic inquiries which could 
not be conducted by deductive provesses. Is this restricted 
use of the terms theory and science justifiable? It scarcely 
seems to me that we can find warrant for this limitation 
either of theory or of science. 

It is surprising how little attention has been given to the 
term theory when we reflect on the frequency with which it 
is used. If we recall the use of the term in certain well- 
known cases, we may receive help. We have various theo- 
ries of language, —for example, the bow-wow theory. We 


1 An address delivered at the meeting of the Academy, December 14, 1899. 
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have the undulatory theory of light, the theory of special 
creation, the theory of evolution, the atomic theory, the 
Young-Helmholtz theory of color. In each one of these 
cases we use the word theory to indicate a special or particu- 
lar mode of explanation of groups of concrete phenomena. — 
The theory is supposed to show how definite ordersof things _ 


have happened, and from these theories we reason deduc- _ ie 


tively. The theory is a generalization. Then we have 
such expressions as the Austrian theory of value, which — 
is a definite mode of explanation of value. So we might 
continue our illustrations indefinitely. ‘Theories deal with 
explanations of things, and in theories we ascertain a 
clearly marked endeavor to give as large and sweeping ~ 
generalizations as possible. A great theory isone which _ 
explains such large classes of phenomena in their most 
fundamental aspects that it illuminates them in an unusual 
degree and furnishes a point of departure for new researches 
of any kind. A theory of less import is that which 
explains smaller groups of phenomena and reaches down 
less deeply into them. Theories are conclusions of a gen- — 
eral nature concerning phenomena; some of the theories 
being of more, and others of less, significance. All workers 
in a science are concerned with theory, and it is deplorable 
that any one should regard himself as concerned with any- — 
thing else but theory. Any one not engaged in theory © 
would be busied simply in a haphazard collection of facts. 

Similarly, the word science means an organized body of 
knowledge, however gathered together, whether deductively, 
inductively, or statistically." 

However, those cailed the theorists are those who pre- 
eminently seek the most general and fundamental causes of 
phenomena, and they employ largely deductive methods of 
reasoning, as deduction is essential for the widest generali- 


11 do not think that causal relations and prediction are the boundaries of 
science, although it is doubtless true that as any science progresses it reveals 


increasingly causal relations and its power of prediction grows. a 
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zation, although in every case concrete study must precede 
or accompany deduction. 

It is thus seen how from our point of view it is simply 
folly to disparage economic theory, which aims to bring 
into their proper relations the orders of phenomena with 
which economics is concerned, and to show their causal 
relations. Complete theory would be complete knowledge, 
and it is for that that we are striving. When theory is 
decried, what is really meant is imperfect theory or wrong 
theory, or wrong methods of reaching theory. 

When we survey the past decade in economic theory and 
then look back from that over the preceding decade, it 
becomes quite clear that the important theoretical develop- 
ments of this decade may be traced back to germs in the 
previous one. I think that this is a general truth which 
lacks even the proverbial exception. Again, when we look 
at the present condition of economic theory, we must con- 
fess that we have every reason to think that the completion 
of theories which are in the process of growth will take us 
well on toward 1909. On the other hand we do not need 
to go back of 1879 to find marked beginnings of the present 
developments of economic theory in the United States, and 
in my own opinion by 1909 new growths may be expected to 
dominate the field of economics. If this prognostication is 
correct, the past decade is a middle period in a scientific 
cycle. 

Continuing our broad survey from another point of view, 
we take up one by one the old traditional divisions of our 
subject-matter into production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption, and inquire in what fields pre-eminently 
has theoretical work been done during the past decade? 
There can be no doubt about the answer. Production has 
been so sadly neglected that it is difficult, if not indeed 
impossible, to recall any important piece of original work 
which belongs to this field, although here and there some 
one is, I think, beginning to say that this portion of our 
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territory has been too long neglected and that in it are 
grand opportunities. Something has been done with that 
portion of exchange or transfers of goods which is concerned 
with the media of exchange, or to speak more definitely, 
money and its substitutes. The controversy concerning 
bimetallism and monometallism has continued with first 
rising and then declining interest, and with a strengthening 
of those theories which the term monometallism covers at 
the expense of those which fall under the term bimetallism. 
I think we cannot deny this whether we like it or not. But 
while there has been a certain shifting of theories with 
respect to strength, there has been comparatively little that 
is positively new. It may be mentioned particularly that 
the quantity theory of money has been vigorously com- 
bated, and I think we may claim fairly that along this line 
there has been a development of theory. It is not easy to 
single out names, for the past decade has witnessed a con- 
siderable amount of good theoretical work in the field of 
money, but in the present connection the work of Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin and the noteworthy article contributed 
to the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE by my colleague, Professor William 
A. Scott, occur to me. I think also that there has been a 
minor development of theory which has attempted to throw 
light on the relation between an increasing value of money 
and a declining rate of interest, justifying the former by the 
latter, and again two names occur to me, —namely, those of 
Professors Irving Fisher and J. B. Clark. 

It is when we come to distribution and consumption that 
we find the departments of economics which have been the 
centres of interest, so far as economic theory is concerned, 
and these two departments of inquiry which occur to any 
one in connection with economic theory in the United States 
during the past decade, may almost be reduced to one, inas- 
much as consumption has been pursued chiefly with refer- 
ence to a theory of distribution. If that statement puts the 
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case too strongly and fails to do justice to the theory of 

- consumption, we can at least say that distribution in its 
various aspects has been the main centre of interest with 
respect to economic theory. In this connection, two names 
suggest themselves to any one who listenstome. ‘They are 
the names of Professors J. B. Clark and Simon N. Patten. 

_ I must on this occasion give a few moments to the theories 

of each, reserving to other times and places an exhaustive 
discussion of their theories. 

It is simply impossible to separate the work Professor 
Clark has done during the past ten years from his earlier 
work. To understand his theories and the direction in 
which he is moving, as well as the ground already traversed, 
we must go back to his earlier writings, which belong to the 
first half of the decade 1880-90. I find it convenient to 
take as a starting ees Professor Clark’s article, ‘‘ Non- 
Competitive Economics,’’ which appeared in 7he New Eng- 
lander in November, 1882, and was reprinted in 1885 in his 
‘**Philosophy of Wealth.’’ When we compare this article 

= with recent utterances, we must say that it is a long road 
which Professor Clark has traveled during the past twenty 
years, and if we follow his evolution step by step, we shall 
_ say that a large proportion of the distance has been trav- 
led during the past ten years. 
"The article Non-Competitive Economics’’ is thoroughly 
| Saturated with ethical feeling. Emphasis is laid on the eco- 
- nomic end of society, which is defined in these words: ‘*The 
: attainment of the greatest quantity, the highest quality and 
the most just distribution of wealth.’’ It is there boldly 
stated that ‘‘the actual wealth of society varies more or less 
from the ideal standard and is but partly rational. Much 
of it,’’ Professor Clark continues, ‘‘is not of high quality, 
and much that is so, is not well distributed.’’ The imper- 
fect workings of competition in various quarters of the 
industrial field are enforced, and co-operation, both public 
and private, isexalted. Government ownership of railways 
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is held to be both probable and desirable in the United 
States as well as elsewhere. It is argued that railways will 
promote the general welfare only so long as it is in their 
interest to do so. It is stated that recently the railway 
companies in our country or their managers ‘‘ have often 
had much to gain by thus sacrificing the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the districts through which they pass. Dis- 
criminating rates for transportation, as well as other abuses, 
have recklessly made or marred the welfare of sections of 
the country, and are tending to hasten the time when only 
the assumption of railroads by the state can prevent evils 
too serious to be tolerated. The state only can secure for 
itself all the utilities which these agencies create, and ensure 
their impartial distribution among those who are dependent 
on them.’’ 

Arbitration is emphasized as ‘‘in its nature a very direct 
though as yet incomplete assertion of the moral law,’’ and 
advocated as an agency belonging to ‘‘the forms of non- 
competitive economics’’ for the adjustment of wages. 

The highest ethical forms of wealth, which, it is asserted, 
have been neglected asa result of illogical conceptions of 
wealth, are described and their place in economics indicated. 
Church and school are especially mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

Competition, if supreme, Professor Clark claims, would 
be supremely immoral. It exists, we are told, simply ‘‘by 
sufferance,’’ and ‘‘a superior power stands ready to abolish 
it whenever it fails to fulfill itsend. It is an imperfect 
agent of moral law, and a man who thus recognizes it may 
participate in it without taint.’’ Professor Clark concludes 
his article in these words: ‘‘The bad effects of the contest he 
(z. e., the man thus recognizing competition) does not need 
to suffer; and to the lower levels where the golden calf 
worship is unhindered and blighting he does not need to 
descend. It is his privilege to live on the mountainous 
slope at the summit of which moral law reigns. He may 
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buy, sell and get gain, as well as give thanks and worship, 
with his eyes uplifted to the hills whence cometh his help.’’ 

; In the preface to his ‘‘ Philosophy of Wealth,’’ written in 
_- 1885, we find it stated that a degraded conception of human 5 
_ mature (has) vitiated the distribution of wealth, and the by 

_ closing words, which describe the purpose of his book, are ~ 3 

_ as follows: ‘‘The place which it primarily seeks is in the 

hands of readers and thinkers who have long been in revolt 
against the general spirit of the old political economy. 

I lay emphasis upon ethical purpose in this earlier work © 
because it gave shape and direction to the theoretical — 
developments, some of which I have pointed out. The | 
development of wealth so as to include higher forms there- _ 
tofore neglected, and the wide field of non-competitive 

economics may be instanced. In fact the entire discussion of — 

- competition may be cited. The critical student will notice, 
however, that even in 1882 moral beauty was discerned in 
an ideal sort of competition, a competition hedged about 


with moral limitations and presided over by ‘‘the spirit of 


justice. Of competition thus understood, Professor Clark 
said: ‘‘The principle whereby the struggle of many men, i 
each for himself, to secure wealth, is made to work out the © 
general good of all, has all the beauty claimed forit.’’ Note 
this carefully, for this is a germ of later development of | 
theory. Presently that which was apparently last shall 
become manifestly first. 
Purpose, then, clearly dominates the earlier as well as the © 
ater theoretical developments of Professor Clark; but in 
the earlier writings, serious, grave imperfections were found - 
in our existing order, and the purpose of our theorist was 
to work for a coming kingdom of righteousness, shrinking ~ 
from no overturnings necessary to accomplish this end. 
That was the time, as those with good memories still recol- 
lect, when Professor Clark was numbered among the ‘‘dan- 
gerous men’’ marked out for slaughter by the Scribes and > 
Pharisees, and when his friends still felt called upon to 
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show that those who regarded him as dangerous misappre- 
hended the true nature of his teachings. 

In the year 1887 a sharp turn in the direction of Profes- 
sor Clark’s evolution is clearly discernible. I have in mind 
particularly his article on ‘‘The Limits of Competition,’’ 
which appeared in the Political Science Quarterly in that 
year, and which was reprinted in 1888 in the ‘‘ Modern 
Distributive Process,’’ together with another article by 
himself and two by his present colleague, Professor Gid- 
dings. We now begin to detect the development of the 
theory of latent, potential, and residual competition—we 
have here in reality one conception—and this competition 
is looked upon as one chief reliance to secure justice, even 
when combination is apparently swallowing up competition. 
There has been in Professor Clark a marked development of 
theory along that line from that time up to the present. 

Another noteworthy germ of subsequent theoretical 
development is found in these words in Chapter III' of 
‘“The Modern Distributive Process:’’ ‘‘Pure mercantile 
profit is the only conceivable sum from which great addi- 
tions to general wages can come. This profit is in reality 
a vanishing sum, having in a competitive system only a 
temporary existence.’’ 

The monograph ‘‘Capital and Its Earnings,’’ published 
in 1888 by the American Economic Association, shows the 
reaction in theory wellunder way. It contains a passionate 
defence of Janded property, particularly directed against the 
schemes of the late Henry George, which are termed more 
than robbery, being indeed, to quote Professor Clark’s own 
words, ‘‘the quintessence of robbery.’’ The theoretical 
development which leads to this conclusion consists in 
reducing to very low, if not vanishing terms, the Ricardian 
conception of rent of land as unearned income and in devel- 
oping the theory that landed rent consists of little else than 
an honest, because earned, return for capital-investments. 


1 These words are quoted from the “ Table of Contents.” 
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Subsequent developments of theory along this line endeavor 
to show that capital earns its hire. 

The theory of wages, developed elsewhere by Professor 
Clark, finds that the wage-earner has what he produces. 
All the value which he adds by his exertion to the mate- 
rials upon which he works, as well as all the value of his 
services, comes to him by the workings of competition. 
Unhappily the limitations of time are such that I cannot 
now elaborate this thought. 

The concepts monopoly and rent play a subordinate rdle 
in Professor Clark’s theory.’ We have already found that 
what goes by the name rent of land is usually profits on 
capital, and earned profits at that. Naturally it is to agri- 
cultural rents, rather than urban rents, that attention is 
chiefly directed in the monograph which has received men- 
tion. Similarly, in what has been published thus far small 
room is made for gains of monopoly as a separate sort of 
revenue. It would seem as if place were not found in Pro- 
fessor Clark’s theories for monopoly gains, so absolutely 
and relatively large as to be of vita/ significance. 

Another feature clearly marked in the development of 
Professor Clark’s theories is the search for natural and uni- 
versal law, giving us what appears very like a return to the 
nature-philosophy of the eighteenth century on the one 
hand, and to absolutism of theory on the other. Similarly 
the optimistic trend of his theories is so marked as to sug- 
gest the optimism of Frédéric Bastiat and his economic 
harmonies.” Did time permit, abundant illustrations could 
be furnished. 


'It should be noticed that I admit the existence of these concepts in Professor 
Clark's theory. 

7It is not asserted that everything according to Professor Clark is now exactly 
as it should be, although a bright side and a very bright side to nearly all existing 
economic conditions is found clearly implied in his writings. It is doubtless 
true that Professor Clark advocates a larger amount of governmental activity to 
maintain the natural competitive order than did Bastiat. This is brought out in 
Professor Clark’s recent discussions of combinations (trusts). Very sensibly, in 
my opinion, he rejects the notion of interference with the growth of combination 
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In 1899, as in 1885, the ethical note is heard, although 
it is somewhat subdued; but its import is quite different. 
The purpose which dominates the development of Professor 
Clark’s theory now isa justification of the competitive order 
of industrial society, and the dawning beauty of the rising 
sun seen in 1882 has now become the bright effulgent glory 
of the noontide. The ethical purpose is seen, for example, 
in the discussion of interest, in the ‘‘Genesis of Capital,’’ 
which appeared in November, 1893. Capital is traced to 
abstinence, and this abstinence is regarded as a manifestation 
of altruism as well as a triumph of reason. The gains of 
accumulation accrue ‘‘through an endless period to an 
unknown series of persons, and in amounts that cannot be 
determined ;’’ consequently, ‘‘the things that are eternal are 
literally unseen,’’ and again the growing accumulations of 
capital are already interpreted to mean ‘‘the increasing 
power of the things unseen,’’ and ‘‘the growing power of 
reason and altruism.’’ 

Other points to which attention must be called, although 
no more than mention is now possible, is the distinction 
between capital and capital-goods, in which there is a 
differentiation from Dr. von Bohm-Bawerk, and the dis- 
tinction between static and dynamic forces in economics—a 
distinction of which Professor Clark promises in the future 
a much fuller development than we have thus far had. 

I regret that I cannot give more time to these two inter- 
esting points. The distinction between capital and capital- 
goods as found in Professor Clark’s writings is one which 
must in the future receive more careful critical attention 
than it has as yet, so far as I know, received. Upon it 
rests the distinction which he makes between interest and 
profits, and it plays a large réle in the rent discussion, 
found in his monograph—already referred to—bearing 


except in so far as monopoly in the true meaning of the term makes its 
appearance ; but to prevent monopoly and maintain competition he is prepared to 
go very far, extending interference even to a very widespread price-regulation. 
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the significant title, ‘‘Capital and Its Earnings.’’ Land- _ 


rent is to him essentially earnings of capital, and here we 
come back to economic optimism. 

The distinction between static and dynamic conditions 
and influences introduces a change in the conception of 
naturallaw. For natural lawchanges with growth. Static 
conditions give us market price equal to minimum cost with 
an absence of pure profit. Dynamic influences restore net 
profits for employers, but the forces of competition quickly 
lay hold of these net profits and distribute them among 
laborers and capitalists. It is only a further step in prog- 
ress that enables employers to secure once more net profits, 
again to be turned over to others by the forces of competition. 

Finally, I wish two things borne in mind. Iam not now 
and here expressing my own views concerning these theo- 
ries, and it is not safe to infer them from what I have said. 
I am trying to present objectively an interesting develop- 
ment of theory, a development, let me say—for so far I will 
express my opinion—with which I am not altogether out of 
sympathy. In the second place, I am speaking about the 
developments of theory during the past decade, and I have 
no desire to assume the réle of a prophet. We are even 
now awaiting with keen interest the advent of a long-prom- 
ised work by Professor Clark, and when that appears it will 
be in order to review once more his theories, which when 
more fully and more adequately presented than they have 
been thus far, may as a whole take a somewhat different 
shape. We shall see. I cannot close without giving 
expression to my appreciation of the debt which American 
economics owes to Professor Clark for his careful, painstak- 
ing analysis, and for luminous expression of doctrine, as 
well as for his earnestness and elevation of spirit. 

Professor Patten has approached the entire problem of 
economics from the standpoint of consumption, and I can 
at the outset of my characterization of his theories do no 
better than quote words which I wrote some years since: 
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‘*The theory of consumption is with him the root doctrine 
out of which his entire economic system naturally grows. 
The two works of his to be specially mentioned in this con- 
nection are his ‘Consumption of Wealth’ and his ‘Theory 
of Dynamic Economics.’ Another truth emphasized by 
this writer is the importance of studying the laws of change 
in human society rather than simply the laws which govern 
it in equilibrium. 

‘‘In this place especial attention is called to Professor 
Patten’s theory of prosperity. It is, in brief, as follows: 
‘The prosperity of society is measured by surplus utility, 
which is the difference between the costs and the utilities 
of goods. Cost means sacrifice from the social standpoint, 
the pain, the economic energy expended. . . . What- 
ever increases utilities, other things being equal, increases 
social surplus; similarly, whatever lowers costs, other things 
being equal, increases social surplus. What then are the 
causes increasing utilities? Variety of consumption, as 
seen in increasingly harmonious consumption, is one. A 
large number of commodities suitably related in consump- 
tion increases pleasure derived from consumption, and 
therefore utilities. (The consumption of commodities which 
give pleasure and sustain life at the same time increases 
pleasure over the consumption of articles which merely sus- 
tain life. Well-prepared food may thus be contrasted with 
poorly cooked food, beautiful garments with ill-fitting 
clothing. The socialization of consumption is one of the 
most important means of increasing utilities. By this we 
understand the common use of goods and services. Paint- 
ings in public galleries afford indefinitely greater pleasure 
than the same pictures in a private house. Beautiful 
objects of nature have their utility increased by socializa- 
tion. . . . Inclusive rather than exclusive pleasures 
must be our aim. Fuller utilization of existing resources 
by economies increases the social surplus, as well as the 
utilization of new resources. A larger command of nat- 
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ural forces increases the supply of utilities, and thus the 
surplus. 

**On the other hand, a decrease of costs may be brought 
about in many ways, which may be summed up under the 
general head ‘ Better Industrial Organization.’ The division 
of labor, so well described by Adam Smith, is one form 
which this improvement takes. The territorial division of 
labor is another. Improved industrial leadership is still 
another. Increased capital facilitates industrial organiza- 
tion. 

‘“This increasing surplus is a monopoly fund, and this 
monopoly is found everywhere in our industrial field, and 
the problem of a better distribution finds its heart in the 
disposal of this surplus. What use shall bemade of it? It 
is chiefly a social product to be socially controlled, and wise 
taxation is one of the means advocated by Professor Patten. 
Such taxation will favor the dynamic forces in society.’’ 

To this quotation it should be added that the educational 
program of Professor Patten springs naturally from his eco- 
nomic theories. His purpose, among other things, is ‘‘to 
develop the mental qualities and feelings active in produc- 
tion, ’’ todevelop ‘ ‘strong social feelings with intimate social 
relations,’’ ‘‘a lofty ideal of society with a strong feeling of 
hostility to selfish aggression.’’ Education must develop 
the psychical elements and it must be the result of state 
activity in retaining the surplus in production for educa- 
tional purposes. And education must favor a dynamic 
policy and help us to pass over from the pain economy of 
the past to the pleasure economy which should be ours in the 
future. With increasing command over nature, giving us 
larger resources, the time has come for us to pass over 
from an economy in which we seek to avoid pain,—dis- 
utility,—as a chief thing to an economy in which we may 
seek positive pleasures. 

Professor Patten’s development of theory is as clearly 
marked by purpose as is Professor Clark’s, but the difference 
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in purpose between these two is most fundamental, and 
it not merely separates these two from each other, but 
divides economists and social philosophers into two great 
groups. Professor Clark’s purpose is to justify the present 
socio-economic order in its essential aspects, not, indeed, as 
the best one which could be devised, but as the one estab- 
lished by beneficent nature. It is necessary simply to clear 
away things which are not in harmony with this order, espe- 
cially obstacles in the way of competition, to give us a society 
working absolute justice among men in their relations to 
each other and producing a perfect economic basis for 
human society, so that any ills still remaining would find 
their cause outside the domain of economic life. Professor 
Patten holds that nature stands for forces which men are to 
use in order to give shape to a society constantly progress- 
ing toward perfection. It is for society to control its own 
destiny, and society is responsible for the use made of 
opportunities afforded by nature. Nature, if left to herself, 
would give us a static society, in which privileged classes 
would absorb a large quantity of economic surplus. Com- 
petition left to itself as a natural force, results in giving to 
monopoly a vast share of wealth produced. Now while 
everywhere in the field of economic life there is, according 
to Professor Patten, monopoly, even marginal producers 
enjoying a portion of monopolistic surplus, there is a large 
free surplus to be absorbed by exclusive monopolies unless 
society organized as state steps in and uses this for social 
purposes. It is thus that Professor Patten’s theories lead 
him to emphasize as he does an active policy of govern- 
ment, whereas Professor Clark emphasizes less and less 
governmental activity. Professor Clark, holding that there 
is no great fund from which wages can be increased, looks 
with little favor upon efforts to make government a model 
employer, establishing wholesome conditions of employment 
with respect to labor-time and remuneration. Anything thus 
gained would be taken away from the legitimate earnings 
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of others, there being no large surplus fund of individually 
unearned wealth‘ out of which such gains could safely come. 
Professor Patten, on the other hand, sees sources of wealth 
7h which can and should be utilized for the general good. 
ic: Rc. Professor Clark emphasizes individual rights, and is thus 
. alarmed by attacks on private property, while apparently hav- 
ing a less open eye for raids on public property and the 
occasional wholesale robbery which deprives society at large 
of valuable economic rights. Professor Patten, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the idea of society, and is solicitous about 
social rights and privileges which he would safeguard by an 
active policy of government. It would be interesting to 
continue this comparison, but I must hasten on. 

It is my opinion that too little attention has been given to 
the theoretical work which many other thinkers in the 
United States have accomplished during the decade now 
drawing to a close. Here and there work has been going 
forward of theoretical importance. It may be that in cases 
this theoretical work is cut out on an equally large scale 
and is quite as ambitious in purpose as that of the two 
economists mentioned, although not enough of it has as yet 
seen the light to make clear its true nature. It is doubtless 
true, however, that the work in theory on the part of econo- 
mists has largely consisted of the development of separate 
doctrines which it has been hoped to fit into a general frame- 
work of theory derived from others. 

Having discussed the two theorists, Professors Clark and 
Patten, may I be permitted to say a word about my own 
work in theory, as this work so naturally finds its place in 
my paper at this precise point? It has been asserted, I 
believe, that I do not care for theory and that my own 
interest has been mainly in the direction of popular work. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The error pro- 
ceeds from making what has been incidental with me appear 


! According to Professor Clark, such surplus as there is, is for the most part 
needed as a dynamic force. 
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to be the main thing. For years I have been working on nwhat — weg 
could perhaps be called a system of economic a . 
under the title, ‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth,’’ which, ifmy 
plans are carried out, will at least have the merit of magnitude. _ 
_ One volume, on ‘‘ Monopolies and Trusts,’’ is already in - 
_ print, and as soon as they can be suitably revised, three or 
_ four other volumes will be ready for publication, while sev- cm a 
eral volumes remain to be written. But in the popular 
_ work of previous years, which I have from time to time _ " 
given to the public, there have been developments of theory ey 
_ which have been in many cases overlooked, doubtless on _ 
account of the popular setting in which they have frequently — 
been found. 
Confining myself to what has been put in print, I will say 
that I have endeavored to formulate clearly the idea of ; 


how wide the extent of monopoly; and I have explained | 
the old statement that monopoly price is the price which = 
_ yields highest net returns to the monopolist in such a way | i 
as, I venture to hope, toadd something to it. In particular, 
I have brought forward the principle that monopoly price is — 
class price, varying from economic class to economic class. er 
_ Finally, I have formulated this new and fundamental law of 7 
monopoly price: 
_ The greater the intensity of customary use, the higher the 
4 general average of economic well-being, and the more readily te 
wealth ts generally expended, the higher the monopoly price. 
This topic, the theory of monopoly, calls to my mind what | “i 
[regard as a fine piece of theoretical work done by Professor 
_ John R. Commons. I refer to his discussion of the law of : ae, - 
al increasing and diminishing returns in his ‘‘ Distribution of ils 
Wealth.’’ Professor Commons, by keen analysis, shows 
_ that increasing and diminishing returns must be considered — 
im from four distinct standpoints, namely, the standpoint of an — 
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entire industry during its historical development; secondly, 
the standpoint of an entire industry at a given moment; 
thirdly, the standpoint of the entrepreneur; fourthly, the 
standpoint of a given area of ground. He further distin- 
guishes between increasing and diminishing returns meas- | 
ured in concrete goods and increasing and diminishing 


returns measured in values, and finally points out that it is — a 
the third standpoint,—-that of the entrepreneur,—and values _ 


monopoly should receive mention at this point. He has 
attempted to show that mere mass of capital has essential 
significance in monopolistic growths. 

President Hadley’s work on economics shows original 
power along the line of theory. What impressed me per- 
haps as strongly as anything when I read it was the leading 
thought that the test of all economic institutions and 
arrangements is social well-being. This is doubtless what 
would be called chiefly a practical consideration, but I think _ 
it has a bearing on theory. The position given private a 
property in economics by President Hadley is also note- — 
worthy. A marked feature of his work is the application of 
the principle of natural selection, whereby a connection is — 
made between ethics and economics. Finally, mention may 
be made of his treatment of interest as commuted profit. - 

Professor Taussig has done much good work during the _ 
decade under consideration. Confining myself to economic M- 
theory, I am inclined to mention particularly two services, — 
namely, first, the participation in the management of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, so largely given to theory; 
secondly, his restatement of the wage-fund theory, whereby — 
it is greatly strengthened. Professor Taussig has brought _ 
into prominence the limitation of present wages by past 
accumulations, while at the same time he finds sufficient 
elasticity in wage-sources to provide room for hopeful strug- _ 
gle for improved conditions on the part of the wage-workers. 7 
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which are of main importance in a discussion of monopoly. e 
Professor J. W. Jenks’ development of the theory of | 
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A Ducane. or Economic Taory. 


Public finance is generally held to belong to the scienceof 
economics, and as I believe that this view is correct, it is 


natural for me to direct your attention to this great field. _ B.. 


_ Have we had theoretical developments in public finance dur- — 


-_coveries of a theoretical nature, but along old lines there has 
been both movement and improvement. ‘There has been — 
considerable instructional activity in public finance in the — 

- universities and work of preparation for publication hes 
_ been conducted with results which the future must disclose. 


ing the past decade? There have been nostartling new i ig 


_ This has been one of the two main fields of my own academic a 


= activity, but my pioneer work on ‘‘ Taxation in American 
States and Cities ’’ falls just outside our decade. I think, 
however, that I may venture to believe that its develop- 
ments of theory have not been entirely without influence 
on financial writings during the decade. I have in mind, — 
among other things, the definition and the classification of | 
taxes, and the discussion of the underlying and oye 

_ defects in the theory of the general property tax as it — 

i in the United States. 
The name of Professor Seligman is that which probably 
will be generally admitted to hold the first place in the 
elaboration of theories in public finance, so far as we may — 
4 judge from published results, although it is by no means true, — 
_as has been recently asserted, that his is the only American 
name which has received recognition outside of our own © 


the honey of progressive taxation and to his exhaustive Ag 


treatment of the shifting and incidence of taxation. eo ON 
Professor Henry C. Adams’ text-book contains some inter- 


esting theoretical discussions. One is his criticism of the 
social theory of taxation, another his theory of the tonetion 


railways and other corporations. 


Discussions of economic method are held to belong to 
theory. In this department there is doubtless less interest 
now than there was in 1889, illustrating the fact that interest — 
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a, any field of theory declines in proportion as agreement — 
i _ among scientists is reached. The contrast in the views held 
- with respect to method in our decade with those held in the 
early part of the preceding decade is marked. About 1885, | 
incredible as it may now seem, it was in some quarters _ 
considered even dangerous to advocate the use of those — . 
things for which the so-called historical method stood. — 
- One economist about that time used these words: ‘‘The 


_ be mere doctrinaires and must contend for some set of opin- __ 
ions and some course of policy. Critical study of phenomena — 
is as unpopular as free thinking in religion.’’ A vigorous — 
protest against such an extreme position was manifestly 5 
called for, and it came. While in some particulars it went 

to an extreme, it has left its mark on method in our decade. _ 
There is now a free field for any and all methods. During _ 
the earlier part of our decade, discussions of method may — m 
have favored deduction; recently, however, there is a re- 

action again in favor of a use of what we may call, in the 


leader in this direction, and in his inaugural at Harvard he — 
decried economic theory, placing little value upon it, when- _ 
ever it became ambitious enough to pass outside the covers of — 
an elementary treatise. Professor Ashley insists that — 
_ through studies of economic history we must gain correct — 
ideas of economic evolution. 
While abstaining otherwise from criticism, I must say 
that it seems to me that Professor Ashley’s protest is only | 
against what he regards as wrong theory and wrong theo- 

_ retical methods of reaching truth, and that in hisown way he 


theorists. Without dwelling further on method, I would say 
in concluding this branch of my subject, that in my opinion the 
theoretical tendencies for which Professor Ashley stands are © 


is as anxious to reach theory as are others who call themselves aay, 7 
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sediaalies work of importance has been done along the 
border lines of our science. The development of sociology 
during the decade under consideration must be given credit 
for services in this direction. I mention the name of Pro- 
fessor Giddings and that of Professor Small in this connection. 

The relation of statistics to economics has similarly been 
elucidated. We naturally think of the work of Professor 
Mayo-Smith in this connection. 

I have already, I fear, gone beyond my limits and tres- 
passed too long on your patience. Much that ought to be 
said has undoubtedly been left unsaid, but I venture to hope 
that I have in rough outlines given a fairly accurate sketch 
of the theoretical work of the decade 1889-99. 

The work of theory during this decade has been criticised 
from time to time, and in my opinion it has been open to 
criticism. Literary style has not been cultivated as it should 
have been, and now and then obscurity may have been taken 
for depth. There are great masters in economics whose 
writings find a place in literature, and these masters deserve 
emulation. Some discussions of theory may of necessity 
be too abstract and profound to interest those outside the 
narrow circle of specialists, but it is a legitimate ambition 
for an economist, dealing as he does, with the every-day life 
of the world, to help in creating literature. 

Professor Macvane, of Harvard, has protested vigorously 
against scholasticism in economics, and in my opinion with 
some reason. Let us be as thorough, as painstaking, as it 
is possible to be, but let us take care that we are not crushed 
by our own learning! Much that has been laboriously 
gathered together will be swept aside before we reach 1909, 
and will be thrown on the rubbish-heap of ingenious but 
fruitless speculation. I think it may be said that the theo- 
retical work of the decade has as a rule lacked sufficient 
boldness. We have been too timid, and have in some cases 
spent much time in petty refinements while essentials have 
been overlooked. 
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This is one side of the picture. There is a brighter side, 
which my presentation has surely brought out. Others will 
not view us as we view ourselves, but those who look back 
on this decade will certainly admit that within it much pains- 
taking work has been done, that new developments have 
added something to the permanent structure of science, and 
that, toiling hard and conscientiously, the economists of 
1889-99 have at least prepared the way for a fullness of 
knowledge which it was not their own good fortune to enjoy. 


RICHARD T. ELy. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Two voL_uMEs' of the Annales de l’institut international de sociolo- 
gie have appeared since the publication of the last note in the ANNALS? 
referring to the work of the institute. Vol. IV gives the papers 
presented at the third congress, of which the secretary, M. René 
Worms, has already given the readers of the ANNALS some account.’ 
Those pages which give the very full discussion of all phases of the 
organic theory of society, in which the contribution of M. G. Tarde 
opposing the organic theory is perhaps the ablest, will doubtless prove 
for most readers the most interesting portion of the volume. Mr. 
Lester Ward’s paper, in which he presents an elaboration of Professor 
Patten’s concept of a pain and pleasure economy, and M. C. N. 
Starcke’s paper on the laws of political evolution are among the more 
important contributions to the volume. Vol. V contains the papers 
submitted for publication during the year 1898 by members of the 
institute, no congress having been held that year. The next congress 
is announced for 1900. Nine good-sized studies appear in this volume, 
as follows: G. de Azcarate, ‘‘ Plan de la sociologie,’’ comprising a 
study of the object and scope of sociology, its method and the sources 
of its material; René Worms, ‘‘ L’induction en sociologie,’’ a study 
of the nature of social laws and an elaboration of the fundamental 
idea in M. Worms’ paper on ‘“ Experimentation ’’ in Vol. IV; J. No- 
vicow, ‘‘ La théorie organique des sociétés; défense de l’organicisme;”’ 
C. N. Starcke, ‘“ La personnalité libre;’? Pedro Dorado, ‘Du droit 
pénal répressif au droit pénal préventif;’’ Raoul de la Grasserie, ‘‘ La 
vengeance privée;’’ Albert Jaffé, ‘‘ Sur le droit de coalition;” Charles 
M. Limousin, ‘‘ Formation et évolution du language; F. Puglia, 
‘* T’adaptation est-elle la loi derniére de 1’évolution humaine ?” 

From the perusal of the volumes of the International Institute of 
Sociology one gets a very fair idea of the thought and general tenden- 
cies of the European Continental writers on sociological theory. 
English and American thought on this subject has not as yet been 


NOTES. 


1 Annales de Dinstitut international de sociologie. Publiées sous la direction de 
René Worms. Tome iv, contenant les travaux du troisiéme Congrés tenu a Paris 
en Juillet, 1897; Tome v, contenant les travaux de l'année, 1898. 8v0. Pp. 589, 509. 
Price, 10 frs.each. Paris, 1898 and 1899. V. Giard & E. Briére, 16 rue Soufflot. 

2See ANNALS, vol. xi, p. 244, March, 1898. 

8 See ANNALS, vol. xi, p. 109, January, 1898. 
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represented to any great extent in the work of the institute. It is to 
be hoped that some contributions from these sources will be made at 
the fourth congress, to be held at Paris this year. 


EDWARD M. Bacon’s “ Historic Pilgrimages in New England ’’! is 
intended not only for the general reader but also as a supplement to 
the school histories of the colonial and revolutionary periods. The 
book goes over the usual ground, describing the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution and the localities in which the more important events took 
place. Asa helpin the school course the work deserves commenda- 
tion. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE,” * edited by L. M. Bailey, a 
recent number in the Rural Science Series, is a readable presentation 
of the elements of agricultural science, dealing with the formation and 
improvement of the soil, the growth, propagation and care of plants, 
and the physiology and hygiene of live stock. The separate essays 
of which the book is composed are excellently written andthe prin- 
ciples which they explain are so clearly stated as to be fully within 
the comprehension of the layman. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE,® by Charles Whiting Baker, appears 
in the third edition revised and enlarged. The rapid development of 
combinations in restraint of trade in the last ten years, since the first 
edition of the work, has given the author a large amount of addi- 
tional data upon which to base his treatise. 

He deals with the monopoly and trust problem in most of its 
phases, subjects the law of competition to a lengthy analysis, and = 
finally arrives at the conclusion that combination is the necessary 
tendency of modern society, and that any attempt to prohibit it is 
useless, The only remedy for the evils of combination is to be found 
in governmental control. The methods of regulation suggested by 
the author are so radical, in some cases, as to require an entire regen- 
eration of society to effect them. In general for all natural monopo- 
lies he advocates government ownership of fixed capital and the 
regulation of prices, with private operation and general management. 
The prices should be regulated so as to yield about a six per cent 
investment on the capital stock. In regard to the manufacturing and 
trade trusts, he strikes the keynote to the situation in pointing out 


1 Pp. xiv, 474. Price, $1.20. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
2Pp. xv, 300. Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan Company, 1808. 4 
8 Third edition, pp. 362. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. 
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the deplorable lack of uniformity in the corporation laws of the states, 
and urging the necessity of a national incorporation law. This law, 
as he conceives it, should embrace the following provisions: 

1. The capital stock of all ‘‘trust” corporations should be reduced 
so that the total at par will not exceed the value of its real estate and 
the cost of reproducing its machinery and plant. 

2. Every trust should be compelled to make absolutely public all its 
affairs, according to uniform and improved methods of accounting. 

3. The tax on stock transfers should be increased to such an extent 
as to make stock gambling unprofitable. 

4. All charters should be revoked and reorganization allowed only 
under new and stringent charters, closely defining all powers, privi- 
leges and duties to the public. 

5. The government should appoint one or more members of the 
board of directors of every such corporation, to represent the people." 


M. MAURICE BELLOM, Ingénieur au corps des mines, Paris, has 
recently published in a handy little volume? a very useful commentary 
on the new French law relating to employers’ liability for accidents 
to workingmen. It gives an historical survey of all legislation pre- 
ceding the law of 1898 and subsequent decrees, and places the 
latter in clear perspective in relation to the development of public 
opinion on this subject in France. While primarily written for 
those who have to do with the administration of the law or for those 
who come under its provisions concerning responsibility for their em- 
ployes, it is just the sort of presentation of the whole subject that will 
enable foreigners and those not familiar with the legal system of 
France to appreciate the character of this important experiment in 
social legislation. 

Mr. Bellom has the great advantage of being familiar with legisla- 
tion in England and Germany on employers’ liability, accident 
insurance and insurance against sickness, on which he has written im- 
portant treatises. Thus throughout the little volume to which this 
note calls attention, the setting of the discussion is such as to enable 
the reader to appreciate the complexity of the legal questions and 
administrative problems which have in France and elsewhere ren- 
dered legislation on these subjects so difficult. 


1 Contributed by F. E. Horack, Philadelphia. 

2 Dela responsibilité en mative d’accidents du travail. Commentaire de la loidu 
9 Avril, 1898, et des décrets du 28 Février, 1899. Par MAURICE BELLOM. Pp. 389. 
16mo. Price, 6 /vs. Paris, 1899. Librairie nouvelle de droit et de jurisprudence, 
Arthur Rousseau, 14 rue Soufflot. 
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LA PRODUCTION INDUSTRIELLE! is a study of the reciprocal rela- 
tions of capital, laborandtalent. The author declares himself to be in 
substantial agreement with M. Gide in the latter’s criticism of our 
present economic régime. The injustice of existing schemes of dis- 
tribution is freely admitted; the author proceeds to examine the vari- 
ous remedies which have been proposed. He discards collectivism as 
impracticable, and finds that the compulsory association of capitalist 
and laborer should also be rejected, since such a plan would violate 
the liberty of the individual. After an extended consideration of 
profit-sharing and co-operation, the author declares that both are 
highly desirable and should be encouraged. The co-operative system 
especially is to be commended, aud the whole tendency of the times 
is, M. Boilley believes, toward a social and economic system of greater 
solidarity and inter-dependence. Unfortunately, however, the pro- 
gress of this movement is so slow that the laboring classes cannot be 
expected to await its final culmination with patience. In the mean- 
time the author suggests the formation of ‘industrial councils,’’ 
composed of employers and workingmen and elected by them. These 
councils or commissions should be voluntarily established for each 
branch of industry and each territorial district, and should be given 
the power of regulating hours of work, rates of wages, condition of 
work-shops, etc. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES is the 
title of an interesting work’? by a member of the Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, bar. The author has most unfortunately founded his argument 
upon the premises, first, that sovereignty is indivisible, and second, 
that the constitution must be interpreted precisely as the framers 
originally intended. With these premises he necessarily reaches the 
conclusion that the executive and legislative departments of the 
federal government have usurped the powers reserved to the states 
and the people. A subordinate and incidental conclusion is also 
drawn to the effect that neither the states nor the Union may be 
sovereign, but only the people of the states. No substantial issue 
need be taken with the author on this point, but he goes farther. He 
declares that the sovereignty of the people prevents the federal gov- 
ernment from exercising various powers, such as the acquisition of 
territory not contiguous to America, the admission of states not con- 
tiguous to those already in existence, the cession of land to other 


By Pavut Pp. 216. Price, 2.50 /r. Paris: F. Alcan, 1899. 
2By W. G. BULLITT. Pp. 360. Price, $2.00. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke 


Company, 1899. 
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nations, etc. To all of these claims the same answer must be given, 
that the constitution is not something shaped by the mere volition of 
men who lived and died a century ago, but it is the product of devel- 
opment. By an unhappy method of amendment we are prevented 
from changing the words of the instrument readily, but the sense of 
those words we can, in fact we must, change. As time goes on the 
discord between the original and the present sense of the words must 
increase; doubtless a time will soon come when a revision will be 
found necessary in order to remove this discord. But until such 
revision occurs the simplest plan is, not to insist on a rigid adherence 
to the interpretation of the last century, but to adapt our interpreta- 
tion to the necessity of the times. There is no known example of a 
people actually limiting its entire growth by a constitution, nor is 
such a thing to be imagined. The real value of Judge Bullitt’s work 
lies in the discord which he shows between literal historical interpre- 
tation and present day customs and practices. The conclusion of his 
book should therefore have been that a simpler method of amending 
our constitution was necessary. 


PROFESSOR CONRAD of Halle has continued the publication of his 
enlarged lecture outlines by the issue of a pamphlet on the history 
and theory of statistics and population statistics.’ It forms a com- 
pact reference work which dispenses with the need of more preten- 
tious volumes for a clear statement of the elementary facts. Professor 
Conrad has not ventured to depart from the methods of presenting 
the subject of statistics which are traditional in the German univer- 
sities. It isa familiar observation that those methods seem to neglect 
the fact that the hearers are after all only beginners, and plunge them 
at once into the history and theory of a subject of which they have 
no empirical knowledge. It must be confessed that in book form this 
makes hard reading for the beginner who has not an ultimate examina- 
tion before him to fortify his perserverance in the effort to gain an 
entrance into the subject. The personality of the teacher may atone 
for such a defect in the lectures, but not in the printed book. A 
pleasing reminder of the intimate relations of Professor Conrad to 
American economists is the dedication of the book to his friend and 
former pupil Professor E. J. James. ? 


1 Grundriss zum Studium der politischen Oekonomie. By Prof. Dr. J. CONRAD, 
Halle. P. 4te Tiel, Statistik i, Geschichte und Theorie der Statistik, Bevélke- 
rungsstatistik. Pp. 162. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1899. 

2 Contributed by Roland P. Falkner. 
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InN SEPTEMBER, 1898, Sir William Crookes, in his presidential 
address to the British Association,' took an extremely pessimistic 
view of the world’s future wheat supply. The following quotation 
illustrates his point of view: ‘‘ At the present time there exists a 
deficit in the wheat area of 31,000 square miles—a deficit masked by 
the fact that the ten world-crops of wheat harvested in the ten years 
ending 1896 were more than 5 per cent above the average of the pre- 
vious twenty-six years. 

** What provision shall have been made, if possible, to feed 230,000,- 
ooo units likely to be added to the bread-eating populations by 1931— 
by the complete occupancy of the arable areas of the temperate zone 
now partially occupied--where can be grown the additional 330,000,- 
ooo bushels of wheat required ten years later by a hungry worid?”’ 
The only escape from wheat starvation, in the judgment of Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, lies in the advance of agricultural chemistry. Failing 
this, the race must fall back upon bananas. 

This address excited wide interest and discussion. Many criticisms 
were made upon the estimates of Sir William Crookes; notably 
one by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, U. S. A., who, after a 
characteristically rapid survey of the agricultural possibilities of the 
United States, arrived at the conclusion that the United States of 
America could supply the whole world’s demand for wheat; provided 
that a price of one dollar per bushel could be guaranteed. Mr. 
Atkinson’s statistics were taken seriously by Sir William Crookes, 
who has honored the distinguished statistician of Boston by making 
him the raison d’etre of a book on “ The Wheat Question.” The 
author is aided by Mr. John Hyde, statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, together with Mr. Wood Davis, an agricultural authority, 
residing in Kansas. Sir William first presents his address to the British 
Association, and then, assisted by his two coadjutors, hurls a broadside 
of evidence, refutation and ridicule at Mr. Atkinson to show that Mr. 
Atkinson and a few minor critics like the London S/ad#is? are ignorant 
of the first principles of agricultural science, and that the wheat areas 
of the United States and of the world are already closely limited by cli- 
matic conditions. The discussion is most interesting and, on its face, 
isconclusive. Sir William Crookes has certainly proven that he knows 
more about wheat than Mr. Atkinson, but there are still remaining 
vast fields of knowledge in which Mr. Atkinson reigns supreme. Sir 
William: Crookes’ sense of humor is defective, but the readers of 
‘‘The Wheat Question’ will be grateful to Mr. Atkinson for having 


1 The Wheat Problem. Based on Remarks made in the Presidential Address to 
the British Association at Bristol in 1898. Pp. xiii, 272. Price, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (London: John Murray), 1900. 
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taken advantage of this defect to provoke a most interesting discussion 
of the world’s wheat supply. 2 


H. RIDER HaGGARD’s HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL! was sent to _ 
press about a week before the present war began, and was given such _ 


a name as would catch the popular eye. It is in fact a reprint of | 


a portion of a former production by the same author, in which he 
gave a sketch of the British annexation of the Transvaal and the 
subsequent revolution of 1881. The only portions having a more 
general interest are the prefatory author’s note and a short appendix. 


As a history, even of the short period which it covers, the book 


can have little value; it is highly partisan and misleading. The 
only scientific interest which the work can have is to be found in its 


partisan representations. It furnishes a good example of the kind _ 


of food on which English popular opinion was nourished prior to 


the final stand taken by the ministry. The Boer is portrayed as . 


having a “ greed for gold.’” He is denied more lofty motives such as — 
love of freedom and good government. The English people are told 


that it is not ‘independence’? but the undermining of the British _ 


Empire that the Dutch Republics were striving for. The people are 
said to be ignorant and vainglorious, even believing that they excel 


the English in military power. The peace party in England is _ + : 


taunted with such statements as the following: ‘‘They (the Boers) 


trust not so much to the rifles of their compatriots as to the prowess 


of certain party captains in England.’’ Their own conceit and their 
reliance on the efforts of the British peace party have, as Haggard 
conceives, led the Boers to take a stand which forced England’s hand. 
‘* Buoyed up by such bubbles as these they have determined to tempt 
the stern arbitrament of war.” The political philosopher may moralize 
upon the influences which such literature has exercised upon public 
opinion in England.® 


THE SouRCE-BooK OF AMERICAN History, edited by Professor 


Hart,’ is not intended as an independent or complete compilation of _ 


material on any one phase of American history. Such a compilation, 
as the author well says, would be impossible. Professor Hart has 
selected what might be called illustrative material in order to supple- 
ment the field covered by atext-book. ‘‘ History has two functions: 


1 Pp. xxx, 244. Price, $1.00. New York: New Amsterdam Book Co., 1899. 
2Contributed by F. A. Cleveland, Philadelphia. - 
%Pp. 408. Price, $0.60. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 
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=P let itso happen. Perhaps the most difficult problem for the teacher 
oq is to bring home to the minds of pupils how differently other people 
have looked at things.’’ It is to give this touch of concrete reality 
and color that the Source-Book has been published. Twenty-one 
topics are chosen to cover the most important phases of American 
history; these topics range from the earliest discoveries down to the 
Spanish war. Under each subject extracts from six or more typical 
_ documents or sources are given and the value of the book, of course, 
depends almost entirely upon the selection of these extracts. No one 

. is better qualified than Professor Hart to make such selections. 


In Oom PAvtL’s PEoPLE' Mr. Hillegas has attempted to give an 
unprejudiced and impartial account of the Transvaal and its inhabi- 
tants. He has failed, as his narrative is marred by prejudice and is 
very partial to the Boers. His material is undigested and badly 
arranged, yet the book is interesting and contains valuabie informa- 
tion. Curiously enough Mr. Hillegas, a partisan of the Boers, has 

- unintentionally furnished the clearest explanation of the Uitlanders’ 

_ grievances which we have had. After reading his account and praises 
of the Boers and their government we understand why foreigners in 
the Transvaal are dissatisfied. Cecil Rhodes, if he wishes to infiu- 

ence public opinion in this country, may find it to his advantageto 
subsidize this author who has attacked him so strenuously.?® 


nm “ THE EFFECTS OF RECENT CHANGES IN MONETARY STANDARDS 
_ UPON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH”? by Frances S. Kinder,’ offers a 

statistical refutation of the claim that falling prices are caused by in- 

_ production of the commodities whose prices have fallen. By 

} 


collecting the statistics of production of the principal raw materials — 


over a period of fifty years and comparing these with the movements of 
prices as shown by index numbers, the author is able to prove owl 
production increases more rapidly when prices are rising than when | 
- they are falling. Were it not for the partisan controversy of the last 
years such an elaboration of the obvious would not be necessary, but 
considering the manner in which the discussion has been carried on,this _ 


Oom Pauls People. By Howarp C. Hittecas. Pp. 308. Price, $1.50. New 
_ York: D. Appleton and Company, 1899. q 
_ £Contributed by Professor Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania. 
8 Economic Studies, Vo\. 1V, No. 6. Pp. iv, 88. Price, 50 cents. New York: Mac- | 
millan Company, for American Economic Association, December, 1899. ned 
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NOTES. 


bit of evidence offers a wholesome corrective. Mr. Kinder’s demon- 
stration that real wages increase during times of rising prices is hardly 
so conclusive. Of course, if allowance is made for the larger employ- 
ment which rising prices bring, his position is well founded. On 
the mere question of rates of wages, however, neither the statistics 
of wages nor of retail prices warrant such a definite conclusion. 
The author also shows that real interest, that is to say, interest 
measured in commodities, varies inversely with prices. This cannot 
be considered as a refutation of Professor Irving Fisher’s claim that 
falling prices, while they tend to increase the commodity rate of 
interest, also tend, by their depressing effects upon business, to offset 
this rise in commodity interest by a fall in money rates. Professor 
Fisher expressly stated in his ‘‘ Appreciation and Interest ”’ that he 
does not contend that the creditor makes no gain during falling prices, 
but merely that the extent of his unearned increment is not to be 
measured by the fall in prices. Mr. Kinder’s claim that profits vary 
directly with prices will hardly be questioned. This little book fur- 
nishes additional evidence that prosperity is usually accompanied by 
rising prices. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HisToRY' is a meritorious attempt to con- 
nect the facts of history with the causes which have influenced the 
social evolution of the human race. Most writers are satisfied with 
the visible, immediate and direct causes of the rise or fall of nations. 
For instance, they may seek the explanation of national progress in 
the constant activity of the people, its legitimate ambitions, the 
purity of its morals, its fortitude, the wisdom of its institutions and 
the peculiarities of its environment. These factors are undoubtedly 
of great importance; but Professor Lloyd wants us to go deeper yet 
into the theory of causation as applied to social phenomena. Whereas 
all the periods of human history perform their onward course in time 
and space, the author considers himself bound to explain to us the 
nature of both. Considerations of this kind are highly metaphysical; 
but, unfortunately, modern philosophers do not agree as well as might 
be desired with regard to the nature of time and space. The passing 
from the ‘‘ dynamic idealism ’’ to ‘‘ concrete realism ’’ is involved in 
obscurity, and we need not wonder if many objections be urged 
against the conclusions in the chapter on “ Time,” the first, and the 
most fundamental in the book. We give these conclusions in the 
words of the author: ‘‘ Time, then, is no mere form of life, self- 
existent and external; it is even a force, or it isa phase of a force, in 


1 The Philosophy of History. By ALFRED H. LLoyp. Pp. 250. Price, $1.00. Ann 


Arbor: George Wahr, 1899. 
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application of which, or in identification with which, life consists, 
Those who live do not live in time; they live time itself, they use 
time; and a life that uses time is as eternal as it is temporal.’’ 


organic on the same plane.’’ We might ask, What plane? But, from 
the preceding sentence, (which, however, refers to time,) we can 
assume that it means ¢he plane of mere measurable quantily. Is there 
in this world no room for inorganic substances such as minerals? Or, 
A rather, is the whole cosmic system one great organism? The latter 
Eo interpretation is borne out by the note (p. 36). ‘‘ Possibly I have 
nade a mistake in almost assuming in this chapter that the organic 
; and the real are literally synonymous terms. One has to assume, 
however, and, in another book already referred to, Dynamic Ideal- 
ism, I have considered at length the organic nature of reality.’’ 

The next concept to which our attention is called is that of Causa- 
tion. The author has avoided the pitfalls into which those have 
fallen who have denied the existence of efficient causes, and of those 
who have seen in the succession of cause and effect nothing but a 
mere sequence of phenomena. Yet the reader would wish that he 
had been more sparing of his intellectual wealth, and clearer in 
explaining the relation of cause and effect. 

The other chapters of part first treat of Nature, Individuality and Pro- 


The activity of society is made to consist chiefly of two processes; the 
former a process of alienation from itself, the latter one of restoration 
to itself. The third part of the book contains historical studies, 


have an underlying ground on which multiplicity is reduced to unity. 
Thus the author contrasts science and religion, good and evil, radical- 
ism and conservatism. 

The fifteenth chapter treats of Revolution, and the author tries to 
show that in a revolution the contending parties unconsciously pro- 
mote the same end; but he seems to fear lest he be misunderstood. 
“Do I seem to make it a matter of indifference on which side in a 
revolutionary conflict one happens to be? By making opponents so 
in agreement with each other, nay, so inclusive of each other, by 
showing them to be co-operative even in their opposition, do I seem 


the fate of many writers of the Kantian or Hegelian school; but, 


positions advocated in the book, all will admit that it is written with 
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“‘ Similarly,’’ continues the author, ‘‘ space is the permanence of the a, 


gress. A second part is devoted to sociology, and in the ninth chap- ¥, 
ter of this part the author discusses the ‘‘ stages of society’s activity.” ne 


which have for their chief object to show that apparent contraries __ 


to take all the meaning out of the conflict itself? If so, I have not - 
been understood.”” Such may be the fate of this book; such has been - 


whatever be the mental attitude of the readers with regard to the aa 
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great keenness of perception, and with a sincere desire to reconcile. 
so far as possible, all intellectual and moral differences. If the author 
did not succeed in accomplishing the task, it is because there are 
differences which cannot be reconciled, even by benevolence and 
ingenuity combined.! 


McILWRAITH’S HISTORY OF CANADA? has appeared in Appleton’s 
‘“‘ History for Young Readers” series. The narrative is well arranged, 
is told in a popular style and is interesting and impartial throughout. 


_PoLiTics FOR YOUNG AMERICANS® has just appeared in a second 
edition. It is a thoroughly up-to-date, interesting and useful book, 
Some of its chapters show considerable depth of thought and careful 
study of American political conditions, beside the knack of popular 
expression; this is especially true of the chapters on the ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility of the Executive,’’ ‘‘ What Officers Should Not Be Elected,” 
and others. The style is in some places unfortunate, the author 
sometimes assuming a class-room tone and method of expression. 
In addition to the discussion of elementary constitutional questions 
the book also contains several chapters on the more important prob- 
lems of governmental policy, such as taxation, public debts, property, 
currency, etc. 


CONGRESSIONAL GRANTS OF LAND IN AID OF RAILWAYS,‘ by John 
Bell Sanborn, Ph. D., was submitted by the author as his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, 1899, 
and is published in the Aud/etin of that university. The body of the 
thesis is largely drawn from the congressional debates on land grant 
legislation as reported in the Congressional Globe, endeavoring to 
show the public land policy of the United States. The subject of 
land grants has been so exhaustively treated in Donaldson’s Pud/ic 
Domain, which is practically the author’s chief source of authority, 
that the present work can be said to add but little to the subject out- 
side of the carefully compiled opinions of Congressmen, on the grants 
in question, as expressed in debate. 


1 Contributed by Professor R. I. Holaind, Georgetown University. 

2Pp. 252. Price,60 cents. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1899. 

3 By CHARLES NoRDHOFF. Pp. 208. Price, 75 cents. New York: The American 
Book Company, second edition, 1899. 

4Pp. 130. Price, soc. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 30, August, 
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PROFESSOR MACVANE has performed a very useful work in editing 
a translation of Seignobos’ Histoire Politique de l’ Europe Contempo- 
rainée,' a work which was reviewed in the ANNALS on its appearance 
in the original French.? Its merits are indisputable and more than 
sufficient to warrant a rendering into English. Its value lies not only 
in its availability as a book of reference for the general reader and the 
college student, but also in its breadth, impartiality and epigramatic 
insight into the meaning of events. 

Professor Macvane is not responsible for the actual work of transla- 
tion, so that we cannot charge upon him such versions as, ‘‘I prefer 
not to mention”’ for je renounce a citer; ‘‘Much detail but always 
reliable’’ for /res ddtaillé, pas toujours sur; ‘‘1 am forbidden by the 
traditional custom of the earliest historians’ for je me suis dcarte de 
Pusage traditionnel depuis les historiens antiques, but we think that 
he ought not to have allowed them to pass. He has taken, as he tells 
us in the preface, the position of discriminating editor, enlarging here 
and omitting there whenever he believed that such change would be 
for the good of the American reader. Regarding England his super- 
vision has assumed the form of a revision so complete as to amount to 
a rewriting of the chapters upon that subject. That they are greatly 
improved thereby does not admit of doubt, but is such alteration justi- 
fiable unless the changes are properly indicated? From the preface 
we would infer that Professor Macvane had not obtained the consent 
of the author to do this. If this be the case the treatment of what 
Professor Seignobos has written might be made a text for a sermon on 
the ethics of translation. Happily so thorough a revision has not 
been attempted in other parts of the work, where very few changes 
have been made. 

Two subjects for further criticism arise. Save in the portion relating 
to England and in two or three evident errors of dates, Professor Mac- 
vane has made no attempt to correct the mistakes which had crept 
into the original work. Even if many of these had not been evident 
to the editor of his own knowledge, he should have paid some attention 
to the corrections made by English, French, German and American 
reviewers, by whom altogether some thirty or forty mistakes, trifling 
often, were pointed out. With but two or three exceptions these 
errors stand in the translation as in the original. In the second place, 
Professor Macvane might easily have made Professor Seignobos’ useful 


1A Political History of Europe Since 1814. By CHARLES SEIGNOBOS, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Translation edited by S. M. MACVANE, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. Pp. xxi, 881. Price, $3.00 New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1899. 

2 May, 1898, pp. 111-115. 
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THE PACIFIC. 

ore useful in three particulars. He might have added 
more titles of works in English, such as those of Maurice on the 
Revolution of 1848, Vincent on Switzerland, Coubertin and Bodley 
on France; for outside of the lists for England there are only about 
a dozen additions in all, hardly enough to justify the statement in 
the preface. In the second place he should have indicated what works 
in foreign languages have been translated; there are fifteen works here 
mentioned of which translations have been made, and yet no indica- 
tion is given of this fact. In the third place he should have noted 
the new volumes which have been published by Zevort, Blum, Stern, 
and others. There are one or two discrepancies that should have 
been corrected. In some instances the translator has used the sole- 
cism Austro-Hungary, in others the correct form Austria-Hungary; 
the name of the Italian minister is sometimes spelled Ratazzi, some- 
times Rattazzi; on page 66, Malmsbury’s ‘‘ Memoirs”’ are mentioned 
as published in two volumes in 1884, on page 785 as published in 
three volumes in 1885, while no mention is made of the one-volume 
_ edition of 1885. Professor Macvane makes a curious slip in citing 
_ the 1888 edition of Rand’s ‘‘ Extracts Illustrating Economic History 

_ Since 1789’’ instead of that of 1892. 
For the index we are profoundly grateful, and to the publishers 
_ wish to express our admiration of the successful manner in which 
_ they have solved the difficult problem of presenting more than nine 
hundred pages of matter in a form neither bulky nor unmanageable.' 


REVIEWS. 


The New Pacific. By Husert Howe BANCROFT. Pp. iv, 38. 
Price, $2.50. New York: Bancroft Co., goo. 
America in the East, A Glance at our History, Prospects, Problems 
and Duties in the Pacific Ocean. By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
Pp. 244. Price, $1.50. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1899. 
Imperialism and Liberty. By MorR1son I. Swirt. Pp. ix, 491. 
Price, $1.50. Los Angeles: Ronbroke Press, 1899. 
The political issues born of the war with Spain, like the issues of 
cy 1896 which arose from the fear of silver dollars, have produced a 
oF large progeny of evanescent books and pamphlets. The American 
citizen who tries to get a clear idea of the relation of the Philippine 
_ Archipelago to the United States by a conscientious study of the liter- 
_ ature now coming from the printing presses, will be disappointed. 


1 Contributed by Professor C. M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr College. 
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Most of these books are remarkable mainly as specimens of literary 
abandon and mental indigestion. A good word can be said for those 
which aim merely to describe the resources and picturesque features of 
the Philippines, for they supply a popular need for information; but 
those which pretend to set forth arguments for or against the reten- 
tion of the Philippines, or to demonstrate the necessity for the expan- 
sion of the commerce of the United States, are, as a rule, jumbles of 
crude fallacies and misinterpeted statistics. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft’s ‘‘The New Pacific,’’ a volume of 738 pages, 
is big enough to embrace within its covers chapters typical of the 
good and bad kinds of writing that are being done on the subject of 
expansion. The book contains a vast amount of information and a 
tremendous lot of what is popularly known as ‘“‘guff and buncombe.” 
Mr. Bancroft evidently made up his mind that the time was ripe for 
a popular book on the causes and effect of the war with Spain, includ- 
ing all the political and economic questions which have grown out of 
that war. Accordingly, he tells the story of the war with Spain, dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of imperialism, describes the development of 
the Orient, discourses on what European nations have done in the 
East, sketches the resources and trade of the countries bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, and dwells at great length on the importance to the 
United States of the future commerce on the broad bosom of the 
Pacific. If Mr. Bancroft had arranged the facts in his possession and 
given them aclear presentation in a volume of 200 pages, his time 
would not have been wasted. His present bulky volume, however, is 
too diffuse to be popular and too rhetorical and breathless to com- 
mand the confidence of a student. In his first chapter, which is a 
gasping comparison of present with past conditions in the East, he 
points out that the United States has at last become a “‘ world-power,”’ 
with its face towards the Pacific Ocean, whereon in the near future all 
the world is to meet on equal footing, “the strongest and cunningest 
to carry off the spoils.’” Mr. Bancroft is thoroughly saturated with 
the idea that commerce is an affair in which strong nations are always 
getting the advantage of weak and stupid rivals. His ideal is a steady 
increase of exports and the growth of our investments in foreign coun- 
tries. ‘‘The United States,’’ he remarks, ‘‘is the world’s creditor, 

and New York, if not absolutely so to-day, is destined soon to be the 
world’s financial centre.’”’ It does not occur to him, apparently, that 
our exports cannot increase unless we are willing to increase our 
consumption of foreign goods; nor that the United States will not 

become a creditor nation so long as its own resources furnish better 
opportunities for the investment of capital than can be found abroad. 

On page 609, Mr. Bancroft gives a naive definition of the new 
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morality. ‘‘ It has come,’’ he says, ‘‘to be a doctrine of orthodox 
civilization that it is right and humane and just for a people of 
culture and nominally good morals, to take in hand the affairs of 
any weaker people of low intelligence occupying lands which the 
stronger nation would like to possess.’ It is hard to tell what 
Mr. Bancroft is always driving at, but the revival of this Roman 
morality seems to meet with his approval. He is much impressed 
with the importance of the Pacific Ocean as an aid to the develop- 
ment of the western states. Any policy which promises to increase 
the trade or industry of the Pacific slope seems to need no defence. 
Mr. Bancroft is capable of much better work than is found in ‘‘ The 
New Pacific,’? and it is a pity that he allowed himself to rush it 
into print. No one will either read it for pleasure or make use of it 
as a reference book. 

‘‘ America in the East,”” by W. E. Griffis, is a modest, well printed 
volume of 235 pages. The author has spent several years in the Far 
East and does not pretend to solve all the problems involved in the 
eastern question, but is content to present a few considerations which 
have been suggested by his reading and by his experience. The book 
covers much of the ground gone over by Mr. Bancroft, but Mr. Grif- 
fis, unlike Mr. Bancroft, preserves his sanity throughout and does not 
climb the heights of prophecy or descend into the depths of racial 
_ philosophy. He is in sympathy with what is known as “‘ the expan- 
sion movement,” and believes that the Philippine Islands should be 
_ retained by the United States, not because he is certain that destiny 
so wills it but because he cannot see any way for us to let go of them. 
His book is made up of articles previously published in the Outlook, 
and Harper's Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Swift’s ‘‘ Imperialism and Liberty ’’ is an hysterical assault 
upon the policy of the present administration towards the Philippines. 
The table of contents gives a very clear idea of the nature of the book. 
Here are the heads of a few of the chapters: ‘‘ Imperialism to Bless 
the Conquered;” ‘‘ Nadir of Infamy;’’ ‘‘The Expansion of Billion- 
aires; ‘‘ Administration War Bluff to Gain an Army;”’ ‘‘ The Ban- 
dit Press;’’ ‘‘ Seduced by Destiny.’”? In Mr. Swift’s book the reader 
_ will find about all that can be said in criticism of President McKinley 
and his advisers, and it is said in the strongest language which the 
- author can handle, italics and full face type being frequently called 
upon to give emphasis. Mr. Swift is too emphatic and denunciatory 


to be really helpful to his cause. An impartial reader of any intel- 


_ ligence at all is likely to get the impression that the author is preju- 
- diced, and therefore, untrustworthy. 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
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ae istory and Functions of Central Labor Unions. By WILLIAM 

MAXWELL BURKE, Ph. D. Pp. 125. Price, $1.00. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, for Columbia University, 1899. 

Volume XII, No. 1, of the Columbia Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law is a readable monograph upon one corner of a field 
which has never been very deeply plowed in any of its parts. The 
monograph presents in an interesting way the picture of a great 
factor in the labor movement—central labor unious—and the few — 
small mistakes contained in the book are due to the great area _ 
covered. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Burke gives a concise sketch of the general 
history of labor federations in Great Britain and the United States. His 
attempt to define ‘‘ amalgamations,"’ ‘‘ federations”’ and “affiliations” _ 
only goes to show how useless it is to try to put popular, general — 
terms into definite language. Chapter II takes up the real object of 
the monograph by giving an account of the history and organization 
of central labor unions in this country. Chapter III explains the 
objects and principles of these unions. Thus far the study is open to 
little criticism, because it is mostly a summary of the official publica-_ 
tions of labor organizations. But in chapters IV and V, where the 
author deals with “‘ political action and socialism ’’ and ‘‘ the future 
of central labor unions,’’ there is room for controversy. The subject 
is so new that the author’s evident care in preparation will help those 
who have not already done so to form an opinion. The work will 
also inspire a greater respect for organized labor. ' 

The central labor union is defined as a federation of unions, not = 
necessarily allied as to trade. These unions generally have jurisdic- _ 
tion over the territory occupied by a city or, at most, a county. 
**City Federation,” ‘‘ Trades Alliance,’’ ‘‘Trades Council,’ ‘‘ Work- 
ingmen’s Union,’’ ‘‘ Workingmen’s Assembly,’’ ‘‘ Trade and Labor 
Alliance,” etc., are synonymous with ‘‘ Central Labor Union.’’ Both 
the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor encour- 
age the formation of these central labor bodies, because by means of _ 
them the population centres become the strong units which make up] 
the general labor movement. 2 

As the author suggests, the books referring to the subject are very | A 
few. He might have added that they are also very inaccurate with- _ Se 3 
out having to fear that his statement was libelous. Forinstance,the 
citation of Ely’s “‘ Labor Movement in America”’ is no proof that the 


the first local union in America. Even from a secondary source-book i 7 
like Wright’s “Industrial Evolution,’’ it may be seen that the Philadel- __ 
phia Association of Journeyman Shoemakers was already activein the 
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years 1792, '96, ’98 and ’99. The association ‘‘ struck” for increases 
and against decreases of wages, and, later, became mixed up with 
conspiracy laws in a way that would fill any modern, self-respecting 
trade union with envy. It might also be said, as another instance, 
that the Philadelphia Typographical Society, whose descendent lives 
to-day, was founded in 1802, and sent $83 to help the New York 
printers through a yellow-fever epidemic in 1803. Other mistakes 
occur, as for example, when the author says, ‘‘ . . . where special 
industries are localized, men of other allied trades (7. ¢., other than 
the building and printing trades) are numerous enough to form simi- 
lar organizations, but nowhere are there such unions of the textile 
trades, or of the iron trades, or the boot and shoe trades.” And yet 
there is in existence a ‘‘ Metal Trades Council,’’ of New York, which 
sent a telegram of instruction on ship-subsidy resolutions to its repre- 
sentative at the last convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
And there is a Philadelphia ‘‘ Textile Association,’’ which sends a 
lobby to the state legislature. Again, it is not a fact that the Cleve- 
land, O., central body is the only one in the United States with a paid 
** business agent.” 

The monograph has a good table of contents, but unfortunately no 
index. As a book of information, it will supply food for the trade 
unionist and for the lay thinker. It contains forcible and convincing 
statements in regard to waste of time in the unions, use of labor 
organizations by politicians, effect of public opinion, use of blackmail, 
variations in the practices of different cities, the labor press, col- 
lective bargaining and legislation. But when the much-mooted 
question of poljtical action is discussed, the author, skillful as he may 
be, treads on slippery ground, and his work shows it. At times also 
his statements have an ex cathedva tone. ‘‘ There is but one side, 
until the other is heard.” 


Elementary Principles of Economics. By CHARLES H. CHASE. Pp. ho 
xvi, 405. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1899. 


Judge Chase has dedicated his Elementary Economics to the youth 
of the United States of America. It should have been dedicated to 
the economists. The volume is one which will be of value to teachers 
of political economy, but it is peculiarly unfitted in many respects to 
serve as an elementary text-book or as an introduction to the subject 
for the general reader. oN 
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It would be difficult to find a better exercise for an advanced stu- 
dent than the close perusal of this book to determine which of its 
new terms, formulz, and definitions are worthy of serious considera- 7 
tion and possibly even of immediate adoption. Such suggested 
innovations are by no means rare. Objective elusion, Ops potentia, 

_ Crescive Wealth, and Despoliatory Increments of Debt, yield their _ 
meaning readily enough. Rather more classical learning is needed to _ 
grasp the signification of Patential capital, Tellurian capital, Taxonomic © 
Taxation, and Fruendal—used as a synonym for fruendive wealth, or 
wealth devoted directly to the satisfaction ofdesires. Itisbynomeans _ 

certain that we do not need just these terms and twenty more equally — 
- pin and precise. But they cannot gain currency by the aid of » 
pupils who are beginning their economic studies. 

There are other reasons why this book will appeal rather to 

_ advanced students. One of them is that the mathematical formule | 
are somewhat involved. This, for example, is one of the simplest — 
illustrating the varying conditions of utility production in twocoun- _ 
tries between which trade is unrestricted by other than natural causes: — 


d (§.S) 2(a@) 2(c)2(d) 8/ 
Lan 


This, perhaps, is not very important, since it is announced that the - M 
general reader is to omit the problems, and the unprepared — 
_ may of course do likewise. 
Leaving negative considerations, there is a positive reason for ad- — 
_vising those who are familiar with standard economic literature, and 
especially those who are engaged in the teaching of the subject,to  __ 
examine this little book. The author is familiar with legislative pro- _ 
cedure, with the judicial interpretation of statutes, and also with those — 
currents of public opinion and those deep-seated popular convictions _ 
_ upon which social and political reforms are based. In the portions of 3 
the book which deal with economic theory he is daring in innova- 
tion, careless of the established use of terms, almost recklessly icono- | 
clastic. In fact, the author frankly hopes that this work ‘‘will prove __ 
to be the beginning of a science of political economy.’’ 
But in the later chapters which discuss such practical questions as 
taxation, money, and railroad management and especially in the final | 
division entitled Applied Economics, the instinctive conservatism of 
the bench tempers the author’s obviously radical sympathies, although 
he remains fortunately both critical and outspoken. 
The book is evidently the sincere and carefully considered attempt © | 
of a man who holds decided views on social questions to formulate a i 
science of economics that, while not in conflict with those views, shal] 
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nevertheless be rigidly precise in the mathematical sense. Its interest 
lies, however, in the light which it throws on the social questions 
rather than in its contribution to pure science. And this is by no 
means a disparaging criticism of any economic treatise. The book 
shows familiarity with economic literature, but it is not so planned or 
written as to be of any value as an introduction either to the standard 
works with which every student must become familiar, or to the 
current periodical discussions in which the general reader is to be 
interested. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


x, 498, 14, 8vo. New York: For Columbia University Press, by the 

Macmillan Co., 1899. 

It is with unusual interest and keen anticipation that one takes up 
this work by Mr. Eaton. So long, so actively and so prominently has 
he been connected with city affairs, that whatever he says deserves 
careful thought. 

Following the example of his many predecessors, Mr. Eaton deals 
only with the defects of our municipal systems and the remedies pro- 
posed, treating causes of inefficiency only so far as it is necessary to 
assist in working out a solution. The remedies offered are: abolition 
of the party system, nomination by petition only, “‘ free voting’’ 
(elections by general ticket with cumulative voting), civil service 
reform, the council system as against centralization of power in the 
mayor, and state administrative control as against legislative interfer- 
ence in local affairs. 

The chapters dealing with the relation of the party system to mu- 
nicipal administration are probably the most unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Eaton seems to confuse parties in the abstract with parties in the con- 
crete. So impressed is he with the bad effects of intermingling state 
and national politics with local questions, that he condemns, appar- 
ently, the whole party system. For instance, he says (p. 11): 

‘“‘ Few things are more indisputable, among elementary facts of gov- 
ernment than this, that the party system and a true municipal sys- 

- tem are repugnant and irreconcilable.” 

This idea is radically erroneous. The party system is based upon 
the fundamental principle that results—good or bad—can be more 
easily attained by concerted action. As long as this principle remains 

_ true—probably forever—some sort of party system will exist. Thus, 
the important problem is whether there shall be municipal parties 
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thing, that municipal parties are not the principal salvation of city 


which play no part in state and national politics, or whether state 4 , 
and national parties shall have municipal policies. To the solution . 
of this problem Mr. Eaton has contributed very little if anything, and 
what he has said is apt to do more harm than good, by seeming to * 
maintain that parties can and should be done away with entirely. In * 
what sense ‘‘ party’’ is used in the following is difficult of com- 
prehension: ‘‘ All the enlightened, well-governed cities of Europe 
are . . without any sort of party government whatever.” 
Chapters IV, V and VI (some seventy pages) are devoted to Tam- 
many Hall and its effects upon municipal administration. Although 
interesting, the logic of the discussion is doubtful. Tammany Hall is 
the lowest example of the party system at its worst—excepting, pos- 
sibly, the Republican machine in Philadelphia. Thus, if the party 
system were to be condemned according to the principle: ‘‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ a representative example should be 
selected for illustration. Further, Mr. Eaton makes the mistake of 
citing the history of Tammany Hall to condemn the party system 
when in reality Tammany Hall is more of a municipal party than any 
other in the United States; this goes to prove, if it proves any- 


administration. In reality, the experience of Tammany Hall proves 

nothing as to the good or bad effects of the party system; it simply _ 
_ shows what may be accomplished when the uniting force is the 
“cohesive power of public plunder.’’ 

What Mr. Eaton says upon civil service reform, nominating systems, _ 
and “ free voting,” is more exact and more worthy of approval. In | 
_ his treatment of the mayor and the council, he neither appreciates the - 

_ difference between administration and legislation, nor realizes that 

the two functions ought no more to be united in the council than in | 
the mayor—a plan which he strongly condemns. It is undoubtedly 
true that there should be some sort of a local legislative body which 
shall determine general lines of policy. But centralization of power | 

in the council has produced in many cities as bad if not worse ee. 

-than the ‘‘ autocratic mayor.’’ Experience seemsto point toadiffer- 
entiation of functions and to the transfer to the council of many pow-— 
ets now exercised by the state legislature. 

In the portion of the work which discusses this problem especially; 
one feels that Mr. Eaton has confined himself too closely to New 
York history and experience. For example, Chicago has about the _ 
best charter of any large American city, and its experience throws” 
much light upon several problems, but Chicago is mentioned, by actual : 
count, only five times in the 500 pages, and two of these refer to 7 
the visit of a few hundred Chicago politicians to New York city in 
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1897—a mere incident. In fact, so much of the work is devoted exclu- 
sively to New York that its value as a general treatise is impaired. 
Upon the theory that each metropolitan city deserves a distinct kind 
of treatment determined largely by its own experience, this is per- 
haps pardonable; but principles for general application must be 
founded upon the exprience of many cities and a careful personal 
investigation of European systems rather than secondary treatises. 
Thus, while the three chapters upon school, sanitary, police, and 
judicial administration contain many pertinent suggestions of general 
value, the two chapters on the Greater New York charter and s/ate- 
police despotism in New York are somewhat out of place. 

However, one should not conclude that Mr. Eaton’s work is not of 
value. Many wisely will read it and find suggestions which, if 
adopted, would go very far towards increasing efficiency and towards 
creating higher standards of public morality. 


New York City, 


Liberty in the Nineteenth Century. By FREDERICK May HOLLAND, 
Pp. viii, 257. Price, $1.75. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1899. 

The author apologizes for the brief and unsatisfactory account given 
of developments under the French republic founded in 1870, on the 
score of lack of space. All the portions of the book in relation to 
European affairs stand in as great need of apology, for they are dry 
and inadequate, and have evidently been put in to support the title, 
which is much too big for the book. To the requirements of the title 
may also be attributed the supplement to the second chapter, which 
classifies under the general head of ‘‘ The Fruits of Peace,’’ such events 
as the European revolutionary movements of 1848 and the sanguinary 
struggle in Paris resulting from the Socialist experiment of national 
workshops. The original part of the book, comprising five out of its 
seven chapters, treats of the developments of radicalism in politics 
and religion. The author nowhere attempts to define liberty, but he 
generally identifies it with the dissolution of restraint upon individual 
action. He however makes qualifications for which he does not 
furnish a logical basis. He censures Garrison’s methods and thinks 
that if more sensible notions had prevailed emancipation might have 
been accomplished gradually and peacefully, The weaknesses of 
Emerson and the Transcendentalists are subjected to acute comment, 
but such agitations as those carried on by Bradlaugh in England and 
Ingersoll in this country are described with complacency. The author 
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regrets that agitation in behalf of complete ‘religious liberty ” has _  ) 
slackened, and he thinks this is ‘largely on account of an unfortunate 
occurrence.” This ‘‘ unfortunate occurrence” was the split in the 
_ National Liberal League relative to the laws excluding obscene litera- ’ 
ture from the mails. The agitation in favor of the repeal of the laws, 
as an infringement upon personal liberty, was opposed by a large 4 
number who drew the line at nastiness, and they seceded from the j 
League which has since languished. The book is written in an ~ 
oracular style, but it is interesting from the fact that it records the — 
opinions of a shrewd and well-informed observer upon a curious 
medley of subjects. The thought is fundamentally defective in that it 
lacks a criterion of the meaning of liberty, and it constantly confuses — . 4 
means and ends. The author frequently refers to Spencer’s phil- 
osophy, but he appears to have missed the chapter on Political Rights 
in Part IV of the “‘ Principles of Ethics.” At least it meverseemsto 
have occurred to him that while absence of restraint may promote ‘ 
liberty among certain peoples, who have gone through centuries of 
preparation for self-government, it may have just the contrary effect 
among peoples who have never received that preparation, and indeed _ 
may be destructive of their liberty. In its ultimate analysis liberty —_ 
means the possession of appropriate means for the satisfaction of the _ 
needs of human nature and the development of its capabilities; but 
different peoples present different types of human nature, and it is 
conceivable that while liberty for some peoples may mean the right of © 
governing themselves, it may mean for other peoples the right tobe _- 
governed. 


HENRY ForD. 
«Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Puritan Republic. By DANIEL Wart Howe. Pp. 422. Price, 7 
$3.50. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Company, 1899. 


This well-printed volume of 422 pages covers the historyof New © 
England up to the English Revolution of 1688. Most of the recent _ 
books on Puritan history relate to a single colony, but this is in its 
way as comprehensive as the first three volumes of Palfrey’s ‘‘ New ; 
England,”’ which include about 1900 pages. Mr. Howe’s work covers : 
as many years as the admirable ‘‘ History of the Bay Colony,” by > 
Hon. Wiliiam D. Northend, of Salem, but the last is limited to the — > 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. The ‘ Puritan Republic” suggests a __ 
comparison with the ‘‘ Pilgrim Republic,’’ by Mr. Goodwin, pub- 4 
lished in 1879, though Goodwin’s book is larger by one-third. -_ 5 “3 ¥ 
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Judge Howe’s book has a table of citations, which contains the 
titles of a hundred and fifty works. It includes most of the original 
sources of early New England history, and the author has made good 
use of them. The volume bristles with citations from Bradford, Win- 
throp and Sewall, from the laws of the colonies, the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Chalmer’s ‘‘ Annals,’’ Hutchinson’s 
“History of Massachusetts,’ Palfrey’s and Young’s ‘‘ Chronicles.’’ 
An admirable feature of the book is the use made of town histories, 
such as those of Framingham, Sudbury and Marlborough. Inven- 
tories of estates are quoted, which show what articles of clothing, 
furniture and firearms, were in use, and what they were worth. 
Thomas Eames, of Framingham, ¢. g., in 1676 had a house and barn 
appraised at £100, cattle and sheep worth £68, produce worth £68, 
furniture and clothing worth £77, or about $1,500 in all. These local 
histories give one a definite view of life in early New England at a 
distance from Boston and the other large towns. 

One misses from the table of citations most of the recent books 
which have added so much to our knowledge of early New England 
history. Our author never refers, for example, to the monumental 
work of Douglass Campbell, ‘‘ The Puritan in Holland, England and 
America,”” which has taught us so much of the influence of Holland 
upon the builders of New England. He makes no reference to Good- 
win’s ‘‘ Pilgrim Republic,’? or Northend’s ‘‘ Bay Colony,’’ or Dr. 
Leonard Bacon’s ‘‘ Genesis of the New England Churches,”’ or Dr. 
Dexter's ‘‘ Puritanism as Seen in Its Literature,’’ or Dr. Griffis’ ‘‘ The 
Puritan in His Three Homes,”’ or Hopkins’ ‘‘ Puritans,’ or Professor 
Williston Walker’s recent books, or Dr. John Brown’s “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ or a number of other books which certainly rank among 
the best of those relating to the colonial period. One who is familiar 
with this period misses from Mr. Howe’s book a great number of facts 
relating to the distinction between the Pilgrims and the Puritans; the 
causes that led to the Puritan exodus from England, the motives which 
they followed and the heroic spirit which they manifested. 

The volume begins with the sentence, ‘‘ No Virgil would begin a 
poem with ‘I sing of John White, of Scrooby.’”’ This is a singular 
inaccuracy. We do not associate John White with Scrooby, or with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. He was not, so far as we have ever learned, a 
Separatist, or a Pilgrim. He is known in history as the distinguished 
rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Dorchester, England, 
who had a leading part in preparing the way for planting the Puritan 
colony on Massachusetts Bay. 

Mr. Howe gives us much curious and interesting information relat- 
ing to the settlement of Massachusetts. But he does not seem to have 
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a high appreciation of the character of the Puritans, or of the princi- 
ples which guided their lives. He tells many things relating to their 
intolerance and their severity. He leaves us to infer that he regards 


torians, from Hume to Greene, have heartily acknowledged; or their 


this is contrary to what they always stated. They claimed simply the 


ter was almost as liberal in its terms as the present form of government 
of the Dominion of Canada. Winthrop and his associates protested 


charter. But they always professed to be loyal subjects of the king, 
and to be ready to prove their allegiance in all proper ways. 

i. But with some defects, like those indicated above, this is a book of 
: real value. The fact that the author is a lawyer gives him a certain 
advantage in discussing questions relating to Puritan legislation. He 
has given us a book which will find many readers, and will help those 
who read it to find the true sources of information. 


Ezra Hoyt BYINGTON. 
Newton, Mass. 7 
ew ass i’ 


The Elements of Vital Statistics. By ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M. D., 
*. 4 he R.C. P. Pp. xii, 353. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 


=) eo This work, in its third edition, is more complete, more concise, 
more graphic than the excellent edition of 1889. With much the same 
material, a better organization has led to the insertion of ten more chap- 
ters, the headings of which indicate that, as years go by, the English 
sanitarian assumes more and more the attitude of a student of social 
science rather than of medicine. It is the application of medical 
knowledge, its use to social ends and the amelioration of social ills that 
primarily interest the writer and his audience. The new chapters are: 
Population from an International Standpoint; Death Certification and 
Classification of Causes of Death; The Compulsory Notification of 
Infectious Diseases; Fecundity of Marriage; Relationship Between 
Birth-rate and Death-rate; Death-rates Corrected for Age and Sex 
Distribution; Infantile Mortality; Mortality from Cancer and Certain 
Other Causes; Short Methods of Constructing Life Tables; Changes in 
the English Expectation of Life; Miscellanea; Graphic Methods, ete. 

_ This third edition has a double significance. It suggests that sani- 
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them as commonplace people. He fails to recognize the services which | 
the Puritans rendered to English liberty, services which English his- a : 


A 
services to the cause of popular education. He asserts that the leaders 3 eh 
of the colony of Massachusetts were seeking for independence. But 


; ma rights which had been secured to them by their charter. That char- — 


against acts which were plainly inconsistent with the terms of the 7 ae 
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tation in England has passed the experimental stage, and has become 
a science employing the time and thought of scientific experts. In 
any country where a technical book, addressed to a specific class of 
government servants, passes through three editions in one decade, it 
must be true that the administrative department concerned is com- 
posed of progressive, wide-awake officials. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not distant when our American health administration will have 
reached the same plane. 

But at this particular time, when in America, cities, states and the 
nation are making preparations for the collection of statistics pertain- 
ing to the numerous problems of social life, many of the suggestions 
contained in the book are of especial value. Few of our cities, and 
still fewer states, have any reliable vital statistics. Life-tables are 
comparatively unknown, and such topics as the ‘‘ relationship between 
birth-rate and death-rate”’ are not understood. Our cities compare 
death-rates, and by using the crude rates it is easy to demonstrate that 
a western town, with few children, is much healthier than an eastern 
town, with a large proportion of children. Except for brief periods, 
and in a few localities, we have absolutely no reliable statistics by 
which we can understand the relation of occupations or density of 
population upon sick-rates or death-rates, etc. 

Improvement of our vital statistics is ardently to be desired. With- 
out such statistics a city or a state cannot possibly apply sanitary 
science intelligently or effectively. But more than this, without the 
facts it is impossible to educate the public as to the needs of proper 
sanitary admii ‘stration. We are dependent either upon the unreliable 
generalizatious of some enthusiast, or upon the equally unreliable 
judgment of the public, based upon limited observation; it is there- 
fore impossible to make the people feel the need of modern precau- 
tions against the ravages of preventable diseases. 

Of special importance to those in charge of our vital statistics is 
such a work as that of Dr. Newsholme. The history of England’s total 
death-rate, and of the death-rates for infectious diseases as outlined 
in chapters eighteen and twenty-four, is very good evidence of the 
importance of accurate data. The desultory unchronicled warfare 
against disease from 1848-1874 led to some improvement, it is true, 
but the great gains from sanitation began to be apparent in the seven- 
ties, when the registration of vital statistics became compulsory. Once 
convinced by indisputable records that overcrowding, river pollution, 
careless treatment of contagion, etc., were levying heavy tributes upon 
society, the English people began to broaden streets, guard rivers, 
erect model tenements and baths, provide isolation hospitals, etc., 

Not until we have such authentic, complete records may we expect 
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our American states and municipalities to work together in a thor- 
oughgoing, effective system of sanitary administration. 


WILLIAM HARVEY ALLEN.” 
Philadelphia. gu 


THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING HUMAN INSTITUTIONS. 
The Theory of the Leisure Class. An economic study in the evolu- 
tion of institutions, By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. Pp. viii, 400. Price, 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 


History of the New World Called America. By EDWARD Joux : 
PAYNE, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I, 1892. Pp. 
xxvii, 605. Vol. II, 1899. Pp. xxviii, 604. Price, Vol. I, $3.00, 
Vol. II, $3.50. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. American Branch, 
gi and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. . 
Much of the recent trend of events in the social sciences indicates‘a a 

widespread interest in the examination of the bearing of the economic _ 

‘principle upon social life and institutions. This principle has been > 


stated clearly by John Stuart Mill in the ninth chapter of Book VI 


of his “ Logic,’”’ as the psychological law that a greater gain is pre- 
_ ferred toa smaller. Political economists, as a rule, make use of the 
_ principle only in its narrower aspects as “‘ self-interest,” but so varied q : 
are its broader applications in sociology and history that it feecinates 
many synthetic thinkers in various branches of knowledge. i 
Professor Veblen assumes without comment the validity and suffi- 
ciency of the economic principle throughout his work, and Mr. Payne 
announces it in the preface to his first volume, published in 1892, as 
something altogether new upon which he has stumbled accidentally — 
in his search for a rational explanation of civilization, and in the use | 
_ of which he has some misgivings. In the second volume, published 
seven years later, the mistaken newness has worn off and Mr. Payne 
4 my makes good use of the economic attitude throughout his work. % 
Professor Veblen’s field of inquiry is much more limited than _ 
- one would at first sight suppose from his general and somewhat pecu 
liar terminology and from an enumeration of the topics treated. = 
_ seeks to explain the effect of beliefs, tradition, institutions and social 
_ standards upon the industrial serviceability of the individual or group 
_ of individuals considered only as producers or consumers of material 
wealth, 
The Leisure Class is made up of those engaged in worthy employ 


ments, which means those having the element of exploit. Further. 


more, the class is non-industrial, in that its exploitation is one of 
human beings and has not for its ultimate purpose only the utilization 
[282] 
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iceiaeat things. This class begins by appropriating things, and 
its history is one progressive drill in exploitation, appropriation and 
administration of appropriated goods. Women in primitive times are 
appropriated as trophies, and therefore the chief thing Mr. Veblen 
sees in his economic analysis of the function of woman in present 
society is the fact that she is still in a sense a trophy, an index of 
man’s power and prowess, engaged in conspicuous, wasteful and 
vicarious consumption of goods, because in this way man can show 
most readily the extent of his economic resources. Woman is made 
to wear corsets as a final proof that she is not intended to do useful 
work. 

The underlying motive in ownership is emulation. It has nothing 
to do with the needs of subsistence, but from the motives of pecuniary 
emulation property is, first and last, booty, regarded as a trophy and 
exhibited (consumed) in ways to bring out the power and prowess of 
the owner. Thus there arise secondary demands of emulation, which 
require abstention from productive work, because labor is evidence of 
inferior force. At least the exemption must be from all useful employ- 
ment. ‘Time is consumed [by the leisure class] non-productively 
(1) from a sense of the unworthiness of productive work, and (2) as 
an evidence of pecuniary ability to afford a life of idleness.” This 
is what Dr. Veblen calls ‘‘ conspicuous leisure,’’ and is supposed to 
explain on the basis of primitive distinctions, under the conditions of 
primitive society, the industrial value of the efforts and labors of the 
propertied classes in modern society. Much more in the same spirit 
could be cited if there were space to review the chapters on “‘ con- 
spicuous consumption,’’ “the pecuniary standard of living’’ and 
‘*the pecuniary canons of taste.’’ 

Enough, however, has been said to point out Professor Veblen’s 
chief error in method. He takes his data largely from the disputable 
facts of primitive society without even sufficient evidence that he has 
made good use of the best material so far as it goes, and he then 
assumes that having explained the origin of an institution he has 
explained its underlying motives and tendencies as it exists in modern 
society. Thus by a series of long-range deductions from the facts of 
primitive society, even assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
facts are correct as stated, he explains the mechanism of many modern 
institutions in a way not justified by a direct economic analysis of 
the motives and tendencies of which the individuals in modern society 
who are re-creating and working in and through the same classes of 
institutions are conscious. By way of illustration Professor Veblen 
might say correctly that clothes originated in the desire for ornament 
at a time when they did not represent any real need for defence or 
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protection from climatic conditions. To conclude, however, that the 
desire for ornament is the chief desire in modern man’s consumption 


of clothes would be to ignore the change in the nature of modern 


man, who, through the peculiar conditions of his heredity, finds a 
clothes a requisite of existence, no longer being able in temperate _ 
climates to go without them. Hence the adaptation of clothes to his 
need of warmth, the demands of health and the adjustment of clothes 


to present activities become dominant factors even in ladies’ cloth- — L 


ing, factors revealed only by a direct analysis of present economic 
factors and not revealed at all by Professor Veblen’s long-range 
methods. 


Professor Veblen’s errors are not all of the class that could be attrib- nae 


uted to the error in method referred to. 
Thus again to meet Dr. Veblen on his own ground, I may illustrate 


from what he says of the results of the animistic habit of thought © ca 


(p. 287). In its effect on the believer, and in general what he says 


here reflects the spirit of his analysis of all religious belief whether ae 4 
classed as animistic or not, the result is a lowering of his effective _ 


intelligence in the respect in which intelligence is of especial conse- 
quence for modern industry. Just the opposite result is what we 
would expect from all a priori considerations, and indeed is what exact 


observation verifies. No doubt the spiritual outlook on the animistic __ 


and anthropomorphic plane is relatively a lower one than that pos- — 


sessed by believers in cults that have intellectually refined the animis- __ 
tic element. Take, however, the crudest forms of animistic cultsin 


modern society in their effect upon their believers and contrast the | 
latter with individuals in the same general class and stage of economy 
with respect to industrial efficiency: this is the problem posited by 
Professor Veblen if I understand him. Any psychologist will say that 
the believer is more industrious because he believes that he can do more 
by virtue of supernatural aid than an outside intelligent judgment 
of his powers would be willing to predict. He does accomplish more 
because he believes he can and therefore succeeds in approaching © 
nearer the maximum limit of his real powers than he who does not 
share this belief. Furthermore the believer in animistic cults usually 
manifests a higher feeling of responsibility (1) to some higher being 
and (2) to his family or to other individuals and classes in society, and 
this feeling operates directly as an industrial motive producing indus- 
trial results. Perhaps no better illustration of what may be an ab- 
surdly anthropomorphic representation of spiritual forces but none 
the less an industrially effective one is revealed in the remark of the 
small boy who told his mother to go away because it was bad enough 
to have God watching him all the time. 
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iat THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS. 


Conspicuosity; invidious rivalry and imitation; social values meas- 
ured by waste; social position determined by proficiency in chicanery, 
in conspicuous uselessness and in predatory instincts; social forces, 
the survivals of barbarian culture; these are the general conclusions 
reached. What has become of the first principles of evolution if a 
social order survives on that which has destroyed the social order it 
has displaced? What new elements have entered into the world- 
struggle to modify these relics of barbarian civilization ? Is it not these 
new elements that are the essential factors in any such discussion as 
that projected by Professor Veblen, yet of them he has nothing to say. 

It is safe to say that this is an almost untouched field of investigation 
for the political economist. Indeed the sociologist who must attack 
the same problems first in their more immediate effects upon the per- 
sonality of individuals and upon the origin, structure, growth and 
permanency of social institutions has scarcely as yet attempted an 
analysis of the available material for such studies. Until sociology 
has made a more thorough study of social survivals it would seem @ 
priori to be impossible to make with success any such cross-section 
investigation or comparison of results within the narrower field of the 
phenomena of industrial activity of what implies a co-ordination 
of the results of the two parallel social sciences of sociology and 
political economy. Dr. Veblen’s book is sufficient proof of the hope- 
lessness of the task as he conceives it, in the present stage of the social 
sciences. He has given us some interesting reading viewed as a 
cynical comment on modern life, and has made some contribution to 
the study of social survivals, but the title of his book is a misnomer, 
because it is not a satisfactory theory of the leisure class, 

Within a more limited field of observation, but taking into consid- 
eration a far wider range of application than Mr. Veblen, Mr. Payne 
has succeeeded in giving us in his ‘‘ History of America’’ a most 
suggestive experiment in the use of the economic principle. He is 
not tempted to make the same error of method because in the two 
volumes already published he begins with with the discovery of 
America and ends with a discussion of the Inca institutions in ancient 
Peru, and nowhere does he depart in his deductions from the scope of 
the data of primitive aboriginal American society. American history 
is in every sense indigenous. The social economy of the advanced 
aborigines is traced to physical conditions on this continent, and 
advancement is explained in terms of the organized provision of the 
food supply on an artificial as distinguished from a natural basis. 
Book I, making up about one-third of the first volume, is devoted to 
the story of the discovery with the stress laid on the principles of 
economic geography which the main facts in the discovery serve to 
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illustrate. Book II, comprising two-thirds of Volume I and all of 
Volume II, is devoted to aboriginal America, where civilization is 
shown to have proceeded, not from European causes but from physi- 
cal causes fuherent in the social condition and history, previous to 
the discovery, of the advanced tribal groups found by the Spaniards. 

The absence in the New World of many animals capable of domes- 
tication, and especially of milch animals, gave agriculture the domi- 
nant place in the moulding factors of American civilization. One 
hundred pages in Volume I are devoted to a study of the artificial 
production of food and to the extension of agriculture until religion 
is added to agriculture as an economic factor in civilization. ‘‘ The 
Covenant of the Gods’’ gives to human society coherence and sta- 
bility, and thus becomes an important economic factor. While the 
substitution of an artificial for a natural basis of subsistence is the 
first stage in human advancement and the first great change in the 
transformation of human society, the establishment of the gods as 
the principal members of the community is the second stage, and the 
third stage, according to Mr. Payne, is the creation within the com- 
munity of an industrial class, in subordination to a non-industrial 
class which directs and protects it. The functions of the leisure class 
in this analysis based on immediate data are: (1) To insure, by accu- 
mulated knowledge and provident care, that labor shall not be wasted 
and misapplied; (2) to stimulate labor, by compelling the laborer to 
perform an adequate amount of work, and (3) to confine consumption 
on his part within moderate limits. 

A very interesting but too brief discussion of the Pueblo as the unit 
of aboriginal history is to be found in the second volume, the bulk of 
which, however, is devoted to a discussion of the origin and growth 
of language in its bearing on the problems of economic geography and 
historiography. This discussion goes quite a bit afield of the central 
problems in the two volumes which are of so much interest and 
importance to the economist and sociologist. 

Mr. Payne has at least made a most satisfactory start in a fruitful 
direction both for historian and sociologist. It is safe to predict for 
his volumes a wide reading and a considerable influence upon future 
studies in many fields. The range of his information and the wealth 
of ethnological resources at his command entitle the author of the 
“History of America’’ to considerable praise and to a calm, consid- 
erate hearing. 


tversity of Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL McCune LInpsay. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York State.—Report of Railroad Commissioners. The 
growth of the railroad and railway systems of the State of New York 
for 1899 is presented in the annual report of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners.' The statistics of the street railway service are of 
particular interest. During the year the capital stock of the street 
railways increased from $132,844,303.33 to $151,427,128.33; the gross 
earnings from $31,884,384.20 to $35,460,822.71; the operating ex- 
penses from $19,153,716.55 to $21,142,563.63; the dividends paid from 
$5,799, 359.32 to $7,076,219. 50. 

Governor's Message. In the recent annual message of Governor 
Roosevelt a number of important questions of municipal interest 
were treated. In dealing with the question of public utilities, the 
message says ‘‘ there is no possible reason in pure logic why the city, 
for instance, should supply its inhabitants with water, and allow pri- 
vate companies to supply them with gas, any more than there is why 
the general government should take charge of the delivery of letters, 
but not of telegrams, When any private ownership entails great abuse 
and where the work is of a kind that can be performed with efficiency 
by the state or municipality acting in its collective capacity, no 
theory or condition should interfere with our making the change. 

On one point there must be no step backward. There isa 
concensus of opinion that New York must own its own water supply. 
Any legislation permitting private ownership should be annulled.”’ 
Further along in the message the governor recommends that a com- 
mission be appointed to deal with the question of revising the New 
York charter in order to remove the defects made evident by its 
workings during the last two years. The movement in favor of 
revision of the charter has acquired great strength, owing to the evils 
which have arisen from the division of power and responsibility. 
The bi-cameral municipal assembly has proved inefficient, while the 
presidents of the constituent boroughs have almost disappeared from 
the public view, owing to the unimportant powers which they wield. 
Another grave defect is the lack of careful codification of the law in 
such important matters as sanitation, highway regulation, and the 
like. It is probable that when a new commission is appointed a care- 
ful revision of the law in every department of municipal activity will 
be undertaken. 


1 Ashley W. Cole, Frank M. Baker, George W. Dunn, Commissioners, Albany, 
N. ¥. 
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New York City.—7he Legislature and Municipal Home Rule. 
The attempt on the part of the state legislature to obtain control over 
local affairs in the Greater New York is illustrated by a number of 

recent measures designed to impose upon the city, expenditures for 

_ distinctively local purposes. The opposition aroused by the bills and | 
their ultimate defeat indicates the growing opposition to on i 
with the local affairs of municipalities. One of the bills in question _ 
required the city to lay out a park at Eleventh avenue and One Hun- 

_ dred and Ninetieth street; another prescribed that the city should © 
repave with asphalt a part of Kent street in Brooklyn; another to 
repave Grove street in Brooklyn; another to require the city of New 
York to establish a public market in the eighth ward in the borough _ 
of Brooklyn; another to require the city to enlarge Riverside Park. 
All of these attempts go to show that neither the constitutional pro- — 
visions against special legislation nor the desire of the New York — 

_ Charter Commission to assure to the city local self-government have 
proved effective. 

Bridge Commission. The legislature has recently considered a bill — 
for the appointment by the governor of a commission of six to build 
a bridge over the East River, between the borough of Manhattan ~ 
and the borough of Brooklyn, the entire cost to be borne by the 
city. Here again, the principle of municipal home rule is flagrantly 
violated, as the charter of the Greater New York places this matter ' 
under the control of the municipal authorities. A further objection — : 
is the provision that not more than three of the commissioners 
should be of the same political faith on state and national issues. The ia 
opponents of the measure very justly argued that in a public work 

_ of this kind the question of party allegiance should not enter. ; 

Philadelphia.— Work of the Municipal League The annual — 
report of the Board of Managers of the Municipal League of Philadel-— 
phia contains a summary of the work of the league during the year. 
The report furnishes a record of activity which covers almost every __ 
department of municipal affairs. The most important work has been 
in advocating the improvement of the water supply of Philadelphia. — 
The league has been strongly in favor of filtration and has contributed | 
considerably toward the adoption of the plan which is soon to be tried _ 
by the city. The league’s work in dealing with specific problems of 
municipal government has been far more successful than its inde- 
pendent political campaigns. There is, in fact, very little in the 
efforts of the last two or three years to encourage those who are 
_ believers in independent municipal parties. At no time has the 
league endangered the supremacy of the dominant party and it does 

1 Hector McIntosh, Secretary, 1112 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
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not seem likely in the present state of public opinion that such an 
independent movement will receive great favor. The league has, 
nevertheless, undertaken an independent campaign in the council- 
manic and magistrates’ election now pending. 


Ohio.'—Revised Municipal Code of Ohio. So much has been 
hoped for from the work of the commission to revise the municipal 
code of this state that the news that the work of the commissioners, 
when placed under the analysis of lawyers who are specialists in 
municipal affairs has been found to be a failure, will be a keen disap- 
pointment to all workers for municipal reform. It was to have been 
expected that many of our lawmakers would be opposed to the measure, 
but it was not supposed that the force of the supporters of the plan 
itself would be neutralized by dissatisfaction with the character of the 
commission’s product. Such is the case, however, and it now appears 
extremely doubtful whether those who were most conspicuous in pro- 
moting the movement, which resulted in securing authority for the 
commission, and in outlining thescope of its work will support any 
movement toward securing the adoption of the new code. Report 
has it that those lawyers who have made a study of the work of the 
commission, declare it to be compiled in a loose and unsatisfactory 
manner; that the legal framework of the proposed code is defective, 
the phraseology confused and obscure and, judged on its legal merits 
alone, the whole measure is pronounced weak and inefficient. Much 
criticism is passed upon the commissioners for going outside of the 
original plan of the work, which was to regulate the evil of classifica- 
tion of cities in legislation, and to provide a uniform classification. 
The commission’s bill joins with the plan for uniformity plans for 
civil service reform, the non-partisan ballot, municipal ownership 
and the referendum. ‘The Ohio State Board of Commerce, from which 
body the movement that established the commission originated, is said 
to be disappointed with the work as it stands, and instead of asking 
for its passage will either suggest a revised form of the bill or endeavor 
to continue the commission on the basis of a Commission of Revision. 
It is safe to say that the work as it stands will not be pressed strongly 
before the legislature. 


Cleveland.—S/reet Railway Situation. The Cleveland City Rail- 
way Company has submitted a proposition for a renewal of its fran- 
chises, none of which expire, it contends, before 1908. The proposition 
was laid before a joint committee composed of the mayor, nine mem- 
bers of the city council, three members of the board of control, one 


1Communication of M. A. Fanning, Esq., Secretary Municipal Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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_ member of the park commission and three members of the municipal 
committee of the chamber of commerce. The Municipal Associa- 
tion was invited by Mayor Farley to send a committee of three, but 
the association deciined to do so, and reminded the mayor of the 
pledge he gave the association a year ago, when a candidate for elec- 
tion, that if elected he would not favor, during his term of office, the 
renewal of any of the existing street railway franchises. The com- 
_ pany proposes, in brief, to pay to the city immediately $200,000 as a 
_ contribution to grade crossings and other improvement, 2 per cent of 
ils gross receipts for the first five years after 1908, 3 per cent for the 
succeeding five years, 4 per cent for the third five year period and 5 per 
cent for the remaining two years. The Municipal Association takes the 
position that no franchises should be renewed until within a short 
time before their expiration. The action of the mayor in facilitating 
the work of securing franchise renewals is severely criticised. Public 
sentiment is so strongly against franchise renewals that it is doubtful 
_ if any ordinance can be put through at the present time. 


New Orleans.—Sewerage and Drainage System! In a communi- 
cation on municipal affairs in New Orleans, which appeared in the 
last issue of the ANNALS, it was stated that a special session of 
the legislature had authorized the city of New Orleans to create a 
loan of fourteen millions for the establishment of a sewerage and 
drainage system, and that thus ‘‘ the first important step in the sani- 
_ tary regeneration of New Orleans had been taken.”’ 

To accomplish this much-needed reform, bonds are to be issued, the 
interest on which, together with the principal, is to be paid by a 
special tax of two mills on real estate for forty-three years. It has 
_ been discovered, however, that as New Orleans is the only city in the 
state that is not permitted to add to its present indebtedness, the new 
- constitution of the state must be so amended as to authorize the issue 

a a 7" of these bonds. This amendment will be submitted to the people at 
: the next general election in April, 1900, and will undoubtedly be 
adopted. After this measure has been taken, it is believed that there 
_ will be no difficulty in floating the bonds at a low rate of interest. 
The sewerage system will not be put into operation for some years 
_ to come, as many months must be consumed in the consideration of 
plans and specifications for such an enormous enterprise. The drain- 
age system, however, which is entirely distinct, has already been put 
into partial operation. With funds on hand from other sources, the 
city constructed about a year ago a splendidly equipped central plant, 
ab by which two pumping stations are now being run. It is proposed 


1Communication of Professor John R. Ficklen, Tulane University, New Orleans. 
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that there shall be eight stations in ail. The average rainfall in New 
Orleans is sixty inches, but very frequently there are semi-tropical 
downpours that change the principal business streets into Jakes. In 
such cases it will be necessary to pump the surplus water as quickly 
as possible into Lake Pontchartrain, just outside the city; but under 
ordinary circumstances, the surface drainage of the city will be raised 
to a higher level by each successive pumping station, until it is finally 
dumped into Bayou Bienvenu, and then conveyed by the ebb of the 
tide into Lake Borgne. The central power plant is operated entirely 
by electricity—the first instance, it is claimed, of electrical power 
being used for such a purpose in the United States. 

Water Works. The city has been much interested for two months 
past (November 15 to January 15) in the suit brought by the state 
against the New Orleans Water Works Company for the forfeiture of 
its charter. The evidence has been taken, but it has proved so volu- 
minous that it will require a month or more to write out the steno- 
graphic reports, and the case will not be called for argument until 
March. 

The original water works charter dates back to the year 1833, when 
it was customary to grant bank charters with the obligation attached 
of undertaking some work of public improvement. Up to this time 
the city had received its water through wooden pipes, but the Com- 
mercial Bank was chartered with the provision that it should spend 
$100,000 a year on the construction of water works. When the city 
finaily got possession of the property in 1868, the state was passing 
through the throes of reconstruction, and for this and other reasons 
the management of the water works was most unsuccessful. 

Consequently, in 1877 the property passed once more into the 
hands of a private corporation for fifty years, the city retaining some 
of the stock and being represented on the board by three out of 
seven directors. Some months ago the city council called the atten- 
tion of the legislature to an alleged violation of the charter on the 
part of the present corporation. The corporation had contracted to 
furnish the city with ‘‘an adequate supply of pure water,” and it was 
contended that the water furnished was neither adequate nor pure. 
The legislature, having investigated through a committee, instructed 
the attorney-general to bring suit for forfeiture of charter. 

At this writing it is impossible to say what will be the outcome of 
the suit; but during the progress of the litigation some interesting 
facts were brought to light. 

1. The company has made several efforts to filter or otherwise 
purify the water of the Mississippi, but has invariably failed to better 
its quality. 
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2. It appeared that while there are 585 miles of inhabited streets in 
2 New Orleans, only 121 miles are furnished with any kind of water 
_ mains, thus leaving 464 miles without any water pipes at all. 

3. It was shown that the rates have been so high as to be almost 
prohibitive for people of humble means, and that in times of drought 
the company had opened many of its plugs and given in charity 
what it would have been wiser to make the people pay for at a mod- 

erate rate. 
4. The owner of a large cotton mill had found his bill for water so 
_ high—it was $5,500 a year—that he bored artesian wells, and had 
refused to take any more water from the company. 

5. The population of the city has almost doubled since 1877, and 

the amount of water used is much greater on account of the in- 
crease of manufacturing plants. But the company, after cutting 
off 2,000 hydrants for non-payment of dues and other causes, has 
during the last twelve years brought into use only 1,000 additional 
hydrants. 

The leading newspapers and the majority of the citizens have 
declared in favor of municipal ownership of the water works, being 
considerably influenced by the proposed establishment of the sewerage 
and drainage system. The city will certainly be seriously handi- 
capped in this work if the water works remain even partially under 
the control of a private corporation. 

In the meantime a northern syndicate has obtained an option on 
the majority of the stock of the present company, and has offered to 
furnish the city with water ten per cent cheaper than it has been 

_ obtainable up to this time; to lay additional mains wherever it can be 
done at a profit of four per cent, and to sell the whole plant to the 
city at a fair valuation in 1906 or ten years later. The Drainage and 
Sewerage Board refuse to consider this proposition until the constitu- 
tional amendment is adopted. Until that time the legal status of the 
board is not clear. 

Omaha.'—School Board Investigation. The community has been 
profoundly stirred by recent disclosures made by an investigation of 
the official conduct of certain members of the local Board of Educa- 
tion. This body is elective, a third of its members being chosen 
annually, and none receiving compensation. The members of the 

_ present board, though al! affiliating with the same political party, 
have been divided into factions; and at the opening of the present 

_-—-» year the introduction of new members left in the minority a faction 

of the board which had previously constituted a majority. The new 

members, together with some of the former minority, and aided by 
1Communication of Charles Sumner Lobingier, Esq., of Omaha. 
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some prominent citizens, had been preparing for sometime to insti- 
tute an investigation. Suspicions having been aroused that the city 
had been systematically swindled in the purchase of school supplies, 
building sites and in the letting of contracts, and that certain mem- 
bers, who seemed to control a majority of the board, were using their 
positions to profit by these corrupt transactions, detectives were 
employed to probe the matter to the bottom. These detectives, 
assuming the rdle of agents for school supply houses, opened 
negotiations with the suspected members for the sale of supplies at 
extravagant prices, out of which, according to the testimony of the 
detectives, the members were to, and in some cases did, receive 
a percentage. During the negotiations, the detectives claim, the 
accused members disclosed much information concerning their pre- 
vious corrupt course of dealing. All these matters were brought to 
light through the testimony of the detectives at the investigation, 
with the result that three of the accused members have been arrested 
and bound over for the crime of bribery, and it has been rumored 
that others will be implicated. Under the Nebraska statute, bribery 
is a felony punishable with a maximum imprisonment of five years in 
the penitentiary. 

Municipal Ownership of Public Works. This question will be one 
of the issues of the approaching campaign. The movement for the 
acquisition of the waterworks, which was discussed in the November 
number of the ANNALS, has resulted in the passing of an ordinance 
submitting to the electors a proposition for the issue of bonds to the 
amount of $3,000,000 “‘ for the appropriation or purchase of water. 
works or land therefor.’’ This ordinance was drawn by a committee 
of the Commercial Club, and displaced one previously before the 
council providing for a bond issue of $5,000,000, which amount, it was 
thought, might appear so extravagant as to invite the defeat of the 
whole proposition. 

Public Lighting. In a recent message, the mayor recommended 
that steps be taken towards the acquisition of a municipal electric 
light plant, and reminded the council that the existing contract with 
the Thomson-Houston Company for public lighting would expire on 
December 31, I902. In this connection, it is worthy of note that the 
franchise granted by the city to the local gas company reserves to the 
former a royalty of five cents per thousand feet of the amount fur- 
nished to private consumers. In the year 1899 the city’s revenue 
from this source was over $11,000, and it has been estimated that 
within the next decade it will be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
municipal street lighting by gas. 
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FOREIGN CITIES. _ 

Berlin.'— Mayoralty Conflict. The case of Oberbiirgermeister 
Kirschner has already been made the subject of a communication to 
the ANNALS. (Vol. xiv, p. 94, July, 1899.) To recapitulate briefly 
what was there said: Former Oberbiirgesmeister Zelle retired from 
the chief magistracy of the city of Berlin, October 1, 1898. The city 
- council had already elected to succeed him Herr Kirschner, who up 
to that time had held the office of Biirgermeister, assisting Oberbiirg- 
ermeister Zelle. But the consent of the king is necessary before the 
mayors-elect of larger Prussian cities can assume office. For some 
unaccountable reason this was not given. Public opinion soon cou- 
nected the circumstance with a resolution passed by the city council 
for the restoration and improvement of the Friedrichshain cemetery 
in which repose the remains of those who fell in the March days of 
1848. The government, suspecting a desire on the part of the council 
to glorify revolution, was supposed to be exhibiting its displeasure 
with the city administration by withholding the confirmation of Herr 
Kirschner. That the Minister of the Interior, von der Recke, 
expressly denied in the Landtag all connection between the two 
circumstances did not in the least modify the generally accepted 
_ opinion regarding the motive of the government. 
_ Meanwhile the police president of Berlin refused his approval to 
the plans submitted by the Magistrat on behalf of the council for 
the improvement of the cemetery. Thereupon the Magistrat 
appealed to the Bezirksavsschuss, which is the administrative court 
of first resort in such cases. The Pezirksavsschuss decided in favor 
_of the police president, and the Magistrat then carried the case to 
the Supreme Administrative Court, which also upheld the police 
president. It is the duty of the latter official, according to the text 
of the final decision, to maintain the public peace, security and order. 
The action of the council, as shown by the widespread and sometimes 
violent comment it aroused, especially in revolutionary circles, 
threatened public order, therefore the police president was justified in 
his action, The court of first instance had based its decision on the 
intent of the city council to glorify revolution, but this ground was 
- mot sustained by the Supreme Administrative Court which applied 
_ the single test of the objective possibility of public disturbance arising 
_ from an act of the council. With this decision, which was handed 
down December 13, 1899, further action in the matter on the part of 
the council was effectively blocked. On the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber the Kaiser took occasion to address Herr Kirschner at a great 
Cc. Brooks, Esq., Cornell University. 
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_ public gathering as Oberbiigermeister of Berlin, and the latter's con- 
 firmation reached him immediately thereafter. Thus was closed, not 
without some theatrical effect, the interregnum of almost a year and 
a quarter during which the city was without a chief magistrate, and in 
_- €onsequence also without representation in the Prussian House of 
Lords. 
In the light of subsequent developments there can hardly remain 
- any doubt as to the connection between the withholding of the con- 
- firmation and the Friedrichshain incident. The attempt of the gov- 
ernment to make it appear otherwise is easily explainable. It is 
clearly contrary to the spirit of the City Government Act that the 
royal authorities should use the extensive powers of confirmation 
vested in them to coerce municipal corporations. Any persistent 
attempt on their part to do so would make local self-government in 
Prussia a mere farce. Minister von der Recke was naturally anxious 
to avoid the odium of such a construction. The Kirschner case was 
_ unprecedented, and judged by its political effects, will not soon be 
repeated. Such a policy can hardly fail to exasperate and strengthen _ 
radicalism in Prussian cities generally. ge: 
London.'—feorganization of Governmental Structure. The 
most important piece of municipal legislation which became law dur- 
ing the last session of Parliament was the London Government Act. 
It is far from being a complete reform, but it sweeps away the 
anomalous vestries and the numerous minor boards and creates well- 
defined municipal boroughs throughout the metropolis. The act 
does not seriously interfere with the London County Council, which 
remains the central governing authority, exercising a supervising 
power in some matters over the new boroughs and carrying out all a 
the important work whick is metropolitan and not local in character. — 
A good deal of indirect advantage will be derived from the new 
boroughs. More symmetry will be given to local government in 
London. Many irregularities will disappear, and the new authorities 
will be more enterprising and ambitious. 
During the last six months commissioners have been at work adjust- 
ing boundaries and preparing the way for the new municipalities 
_ which come into existence in November next. The old parochial — 
_ boundaries of London have never been altered. As a consequence, 
_ detached or isolated portions, which were of little consequence when — 
_ they were fields, became a source of difficulty when they were built 
over. Still the mother parishes cling to them. Now all these i iregu 
_ larities are put right, and local feeling has been overruled. Some of 


1Communication of Robert Donald, Esq., Editor of “‘The Municipal anid Ara 
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the coming boroughs find their areas curtailed, while others are 
increased. A whole parish in the adjoining county has been annexed 
to London. 

From the point of view of progress the change will do good. The 


benefit, as they do in the case of every change. The County Council 
was created by a Tory government, and constituted in a way which it 
was hoped would make it conservative, but it has been held by the 


amy = Progressives from the time of their first unexpected victory. 


Municipal Electric Plants. Another attack will be made in Parlia- 
- ment during the forthcoming session on municipal trading. Last 


year several electric power companies made an attempt to get bills 


passed permitting them to compete with municipalities and to supply — 
light and power over large areas. They were defeated. It was held 7" 
as a matter of principle that municipalities which were not neglecting ~ 4 


their duties should not be interfered with, as they had been granted — 
practical monopolies by Parliament. Several of the companies have 
not been discouraged by the fate of last year’s bills, and are promoting — 
similar schemes; the largest applying to South Lancashire and South 
Wales. In one or two cases the companies have obtained the provi- 
sional orders granted to local authorities.' Such companies will 


naturally be in a strong position and will be able to carry out their — 


proposal. The argument in favor of it is that by distributing current 


i 


~ 


in bulk from large generating stations in the coalfields it can be sup- _ 


plied cheaper than by local authorities in the several districts. This 


is true in small districts, but would not hold good in the case of large 


cities, where the municipalities are able to produce current at less cost — 


than companies, as they can borrow money at a lower rate and only _ 


require to make their undertakings self-supporting. 


1A provisional order is a permit from the Board of Trade to establish electricity 
works, which has to be confirmed by parliament, but as soon as it is granted it is 
always a marketable article and can be transferred from a municipality to a com- 
pany and from one company to another. 
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from different cities, the visits to institutions in New York and vicinity wi 
and the practical work on the part of those who register as members _ 


of the school, have been arranged to illustrate five main topics as a 


follows: 
The Care and Treatment of Needy Families in Their Homes. 
Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent Children. 
Medical Charities. 
Institutional Care of Adults. 
Neighborhood Improvements. 
The school will continue during six weeks, half the time being de- _ 
 yoted to the first topic. It is designed to give to graduate university — ? 
students and to persons already engaged in philanthropic work, as far 
as the limited time permits, a first hand view of social conditions in 
New York and the philanthropic efforts at their improvement. In the 


nature of the case, so brief a course must be introductory only, but — aa, 


- following the experience of the two previous years, it will seek to 


help two classes of persons, first those who look to philanthropic 


_ work as an occupation, and second, those who having a general inter- ” 
Re est in social work, serving perhaps on important committees or boards _ 
of direction, desire a closer knowledge of conditions and remedial — 
agencies. 4 
An outline of the topics for discussion each day during the course 
__ fellows, subject to change in detail as need may require. 
_ Monday, June 18.—Registration. Assignments to district work. 
Preliminary assignment of topics for report. 
Eight p. m.—Social meeting. of 
Tuesday, June 19.—An address upon the object and scope of the | 
school. 
i An address upon the purpose of charitable endeavor, to show the i 
_- ¢0-ordination in charitable work in general, and in the topics on the _ 
Progam 
An explanation of the United Charities Building, with visits to some 
of the offices. 
The Treatment of Needy Families in Their Homes.—June 20 to 
July 7. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Baltimore, in charge, June 20 to 26. . 


1 Contributed by Dr. Philip W. Ayres, New York City. 
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_ Wednesday, June 20.--An address upon the treatment of needy 
families, covering the general features to be discussed during the three 
weeks following. Visits to district offices of the Charity Organization - 


Society. 


Thursday, June 21.—The first considerations in a case of need. 
How to get the facts. A study will be made of the Registration 
- Bureau and Application Bureau in the United Charities Building. 
Friday, June 22.—The uses and limitations of material relief. Dis- 
; cussion by members of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, the United Hebrew Charities and the St. Vincent de Paul | 
Society. Visits to Jewish charities. 
Saturday, June 23.—A summary of the salient points discussed dur- 
ing the week, by the members of the class appointed for the purpose, — 7 
and a review of district work done during the week. f 

Monday, June 25.—Public out-door relief; the experience in lead- _ 
ing American cities. Visit to the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. a 
_ Tuesday, June 26.—The problem of finding employment. In the | 
evening an address upon the tenement home with lantern photo- 

graphs. 
_ Wednesday, June 27.—The care of families in which there is sick-_ 
ness, Visit to the Nurses’ Settlement. 

Thursday, June 28.—The inculcation of thrift. Visitsto institutions 
for saving. In the evening a visit to the lower East Side. _ 

Friday June 29.—The removal of children from their homes. 

Saturday, June 30.—Summary of the week and review. 

Monday, July 2.—Co-operation in securing aid and attention for fam- 
ilies; illustrations from the work of the Charity Organization Society 
in Baltimore. 

Tuesday, July 3.—The part of personal influence in establishing 
independence; illustrations from the work of the Associated Charities 
in Boston. 

Wednesday, July 4.—Visit to a charitable enterprise removed from 
the city. 

Thursday, July 5-—An address upon the causes of criminal tenden- 
cies among boys. 

Friday, July 6.—The attitude of non-sectarian agencies toward re- 
ligious teaching in the home. 

Saturday, July 7.—Summary and review. - 

The Care of Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent Children.— 
July 9 to 14, Mr. Homer Folks, of New York City, in charge. 7 

Monday, July 9.—An address upon institutional and placing out 
methods in dealing with children. Visit to the municipal institutions 
for children on Randall’s Island. 
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Tuesday, July 10.—Relations between public authorities and private _ 
in the care of children. Discussion by representatives of the 


 harities, the Children’s Aid Society end the State Charities Aid oe 


ciation. 


Wednesday, July 11.—The prevention of cruelty and the care of 
neglected children. Visits to institutions for children. es 

Thursday, July 12.—An address upon what can be said for the etl 
parents of dependent, neglected and delinquent children. Visits 
institutions, continued. 

Friday, July 13.—The care of delinquent children, what part doce sae 
 placing-out occupy in this case? This subject will be discussed with _ eae 

: special reference to the placing-out work of the Massachusetts State 


. ze School for Boys at Westboro, Mass. 


Saturday, July 14.—Summary and review. 
_ Medical Charities.—July 16 and 17, Dr. Silas F. Hallock, of New | 
-York City, in charge. 
Monday, July 16.—The proper sphere of medical charities in New "a ‘oo 
York City. Visits to Bellevue and other public hospitals. a 
Tuesday, July 17.—The care of contagion, including tuberculosis. 


a | There will be a study of the work of the municipal laboratory of the 


Department of Health. Visits to dispensaries and a typical 
In the evening a discussion of medical care for children. SAR 
Institutional Care of Adults.—July 18 to 21, Professor Samuel aes 
_ McCune Lindsay, of Philadelphia, in charge. . 
Wednesday, July 18.—Municipal care for adults. A visit to the 


Municipal Lodging House. 


7h 


In the evening an address upon almshouses in England and the 
United States, illustrated with lantern photographs. 

Thursday, July 19.—County poor houses in New York State. Visits — 
to the almshouse and the correctional institutions on Blackwell’s _ 
‘Island. 

Friday, July 20.—State supervision of private and public institu- 


_ tions. +Discussion by representatives from the State Board of Chari- 


_ ties and the State Charities Aid Association. 
Saturday, July 21.—Summary and review. 7 
Neighborhood Improvements.—July 23 to 28, Mr. Edward T. Devine, _ 
of New York City, in charge. x 
Monday, July 23.—The purpose and scope of social settlements. _ 
How far are their objects attained ? : 
_ course to several settlements, 
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in crowded neighborhoods. [Illustrative visits. 

Wednesday, July 25.—Housing as a municipal movement. Visits to 
improved tenement houses. 

Thursday, July 26.—The progress of municipal activities affecting 
the welfare of wage-earners. In the evening an address illustrated by 
lantern photographs. 

Friday, July 27.—Summary. During this week visits will be made 
to vacation schools, recreation piers and departments of municipal — 

_ administration illustrating the main topic. 
Saturday, July 28.—Closing visits. 
Among those who have taken part in the work of the school in _ 
previous years, and who are expected this year, are: Mr. James B. 
Reynolds, head-worker at the University Settlement in New York; 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, general secretary of the _ 
Associated Charities, Boston; Miss Mary E. Richmond, general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society in Baltimore; Mrs. Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhowitsch, head-worker at Friendly-Aid House,in New | 
York; Dr. George F. Keene, of Providence; Dr. William H. Park _ 
and Dr. Henry D. Chapin, of New York; Dr. Stephen Smith, mem- 

ber of the New York State Board of Charities, and Mr. Robert W. 
Hebberd, secretary of that board; Hon. John W. Kellar, president of ” 
the Department of Charities of the City of New York; Dr. J.S. 
Billings, librarian of the New York Public Library; Dr. Josiah Strong, b 
president of the League for Social Service, and Dr. William H. Tol- 
man, secretary; Mr. N. O. Fanning, of the Departmentof Correction; _ 
Mr. William M. F. Round, secretary of the New York Prison Asso-— 
ciation; Mr. Mornay Williams, president of the Board of the New _ 
York Juvenile Asylum; Professor John R. Commons, of New York. 

The school is in charge of a committee of the New York Charity | 
Organization Society, including members from different cities who _ 
have given much care and time to the movement. The names of | 
members of this committee are: Mr. Robert W. de Forest, New 
York (chairman); Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore; Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, Boston; Mr. Homer Folks, New York; Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
New York; Dr. Silas F. Hallock, New York; Miss Anna B. Jenning, | 
New York; Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Charles R. Lowell, New York; Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, ar 
New York; Miss Mary E. Richmond, Baltimore; Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, Boston. 

In previous years several members of the school have found resi- _ 
dence in the social settlements of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey a 
City, which affords an additional help in studying life in its different 

[300] 
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bias in crowded neighborhoods. A limited number can secure x 
similar accommodations this year. Board varies from six dollars per 
week upward. 
A registration fee of ten dollars is received from each student. A 
_ few scholarships remitting this fee are available. The coqusementa 
- for admission are that one must have completed a college or univer- 
_ sity course, or have had at least one year of practical experience in 
_ philanthropic work. 
It is not desirable that the enrolment of the school should be large; 
_ only a limited number of members, therefore, will be received, Per- ee 
_ sons contemplating membership are requested to read the following 
books before registration: 


Warner, ‘“ American Charities.’’ 
Richmond, “ Friendly Visiting among the Poor.” 
The latest report of the New York Charity Organization Society. a 


Other reading suggested but not required: 


Loch, “ Charity Organization.”’ 
_ Woods, ‘‘ City Wilderness.”’ 
Wines, ‘‘ Punishment and Reformation.” 
Reports of the Boston Associated Charities, Baltimore Charity _ 
Organization Society, New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and the New York Children’s Aid wines 


the Charity Organization Society. “ 
_ For further information address the director of the school, Dr. Philip 
W. Ayres, United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second street, : 
ew York City. 


New Departure in Social Settlements.'—In response to an 


mountaineers during last August and September. 
volunteered their services.) One of these had, in the past, tramped and _ 
ridden through the remote valleys and coves of this upland —, 

_ distributing papers and magazines, so she knew well the conditions — 
which were to be met. 

be A word about these Kentucky highlanders. In point of civilization 
Be are just where their pioneer ancestors were a hundred and twenty 
‘years ago, having lost in this interval the common institutions of 


1Contributed by Miss Ellen C. Semple, Louisville, Ky. 
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church and school, which had been left behind in the denser popula- 

_ tion of the Atlantic plain. Hidden away in an almost inaccessible 
country, isolated by mountain ranges from the outside world and from 
each other, their naturally fine stock deteriorating constantly from the 
effect of too close intermarriage, moonshine whiskey and wretchedly 
cooked food, these people have degenerated in many respects; and yet, 
in talking with them, one is deeply impressed with the fact that the 
material is sound and good, that all the abiding excellencies of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are here, though overlaid with ignorance, thriftless- 
ness, and immorality. 3 

e social settlement was established in a camp near Hazard, the 
original “ Hazlan’’ of John Fox’s Cumberland Vendetta, and the 
scene of the famous French-Eversole feud. It is fa town of about 


The journey 
“? 


thither was made in a wagon which carried the impedimenta, and 


_ took the greater part of two days, because of the unspeakable moun- _ 


tain roads the average rate of travel being a little less than two and 
_ahalf miles an hour. The tent was pitched about half a mile from 
the town, in the midst of a cedar grove on the top of aknoll. It was _ 
_ made as clean and attractive as possible, decorated with flags, Japanese 
_ lanterns, and photographs of the best pictures. It was provided with > 
a bookcase made of a box draped with an embroidered cover, and a 
_ dressing-table, also made of a box, covered with white cotton put on 
with brass-headed tacks. The cots were made presentable with 
— spreads and pillows. Outside were hammocks, steamer chairs, and a 
table with flowers and books. Shelves nailed to the trees about held 
_-: papers and magazines. The kitchen was off to one side in a booth 
ee made of cedar boughs and covered with an oil-cloth. One who has 
_ oy: seen the dirt, poverty, and desolate lack of beauty in the interior of a 
mountain cabin, can realize what a revelation this camp was to the 
people who visited it. 
ss The novelty of the tent and the things done there attracted the 
7 : people in large number. Its fame spread over range after range, and © 
penetrated as a rumor of the wonderful unto remote coves. One 
visitor presented herself at the tent door one day with the words: “I 
heard tell ’way over on Greasy Fork how there wuz a woman here as_ 
gives away picture books, and I always allowed I wanted a picture 
book, so I walked seven miles over the mountains to git hit.’’ From r 
thirty to forty came to the camp every day. They commenced to arrive - 


at six in the morning, and the last did not leave until six in theevening. _ 


Daily the guests at dinner and supper twenty or twenty- 
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! rT A indred inhabitants, on the North Fork of the Kentucky River, 
1 aa 5 forty miles from the nearest railway station. 
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__ acourse in the school of hygienic cooking at Battle Creek. The best 


ways of cooking bread and simple vegetables were taught. Whole- 


some beaten biscuits were substituted for the jaundiced soda biscuit, — 

eae). « which forms the chief reliance of the mountain housewife. A general 

Tenens on the part of the girls and women to wash the dishes in 

_ the handbasin and wipe them with the skirts of their dresses had to be © 

- checked and finally eradicated. And after a week or two a habitué 

of the camp would wither with a look of disgust a new-comer who 

tried this trick. The table was spread out under the trees, laid with 

spotless cloth and napkins, and provided with a vase of flowers sur- 

rounded by sprigs of cedar in lieu of a centre-piece. The comment 

_ of one of the girls was: ‘‘I never seed flowers on an eating table 

before. I never did think of hit, but things eat better when theylook __ 

About ten o’clock in the morning the stores of Hazard were visited, 


- plies. One day they found a gaunt woman who had come “ mule 
back ”’ fifteen miles over the mountains to buy a slade, used in — 


weaving. They asked her to come up to the camp for dinner and a ae 


_ rest in the hammock, but she could not be induced to “‘lay in that — 
She investigated the kitchen and took a lesson in biscuit 
making with keen interest. When a group of girls arrived for the © 
sewing class, which was then learning to hem-stitch white ties, she 
__ was provided with a piece of muslin, proved an apt pupil, finished one _ 

_ end of her tie, and said she would do the rest at home. Late in the 
afternoon, when she was ready to leave, with hands full of papersand | 
magazines, an unwonted light came into her pathetic face as she said, 

_ “T never seed any quare women like ye all before. Icome to town 


In a little while the work was in running order along many lines. 
here were classes in sewing, cooking and reading every afternoon, 


and a kindergarten was instituted for the little children. One young 


man, a school teacher, came for an hour every day for lessons in short- 
hand. Boys were to beseen stretched out under the trees, reading the 
juvenile literature provided for them, sometimes three heads close 
together poring over the same Youth’s Companion. But the most 


difficult and delicate task was to instill into the women and girls the _ 4d 


| ae The work done was chiefly with the women, for they were most in p i 
eed. The entering wedge was an invitation tothe girls tocomeup 
ss to the camp and help cook supper or dinner; everything hada picnic = = | | 
+ air, but the soundest lessons were taught. Their instructor had taken © ae a= | 
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With tie purpose OF inviting to te calip any women Who might nave 
oe to-day, aiming to get my slade and go right back on Carr’s Fork; and — | 
now I seed the best thing I ever seed in all my life.’’ 
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great feminine principle of morality. Among these people personal 
immorality is not even under the ban. The girls as a rule are pure; 
but they marry when between thirteen and eighteen years old, and it 
is after they have become wives and mothers that they lose any sense 
of chastity they may once have had. The evil, therefore, dwells by 
the hearthstone, and the only example for the young to copy is one of 
wrong, all this, too, in the prevailing one room cabin. 

In one respect the Hazard camp reached the ideal of the social set- 
tlement. During the seven weeks it was in operation none of the 
natives suspected its philanthropic purpose. This was due in part to 
the rare tact of the women who conducted it, but also to the demo- 
cratic spirit of social equality which is characteristic of all mountain 
communities. The assumption of superiority is inconceivable to these 
people, and there is something in their bearing that at the very start 
forbids condescension. 

The cost of this settlement for seven weeks was a hundred and 
seventy dollars. No small part of this went for transportation over 
the mountains from the railroad station. It is the purpose of the 
Kentucky Federation to continue the settlement next summer, open- 
ing it early in June; and there is a plan on foot to put it into perma- 
nent quarters in a cabin, so it can be in operation a larger part of every 
year. 


Swedish Industries.\—The Ekonomisk Tidskrift (Hiiften 7-9, 


1899) presents a digest by K. Key-Aberg of the annual report of the 
board of trade with reference to manufactures and industry. These 
are considered from the standpoints of geography, history and indus- 
trial statistics, the digest attempting ‘‘to fill out the skeleton of 
statistics with flesh and blood from geographical and historical 
sources.”’ 

The report bears evidence to an energetic display of force and 
initiative in the field of Swedish industry. The official figures foot 
up to the following totals: Businesses, 8,974; laborers, 220, 202; value of 
output, $211,500,000. In these figures mines and dairy-works are 
not accounted for, though they are among Sweden’s most important 
industrial undertakings; other inaccuracies, such as double reckon- 
ings, etc., also distort the totals. With corrections of such inadequate 
and misleading figures, the final results would stand about as follows: 
businesses, 11,526; laborers, 254,531; value of output, $265,400,000. 
The chief value of this report, the reviewer says, lies in the fact that 
the various industries are subjected to an individual examination. 
Tables are constructed showing the comparative strength of the 


1Contributed by Dr. A. G. Keller, Yale University. a * ae“ 
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various industries, and of the various provinces with respect to 
industry. The tabular form is effectively used elsewhere in the 
article. 

For purposes of industrial classification Sweden may be divided 
into three sections: the region north of Lake Siljan, comprising the 
larger part of the kingdom, supports from its pine forest a great 
timber-cutting industry; in the south agriculture is possible and 
profitable, and a great expansion of modern industry has taken place, 
while the central region is devoted chiefly to mining. 

In the extreme south (Malmohus province) the raising of the beet 
and the refining of sugar is coming to be a great industry; after hav- 
ing been tried many years unsuccessfully, the culture of the beet is 
made possible by the production, in Germany, of a superior (white) 
variety. The import of sugar has fallen from 68,200,000 pounds 
per year in 1892 and 1893 to about 1,980,000 pounds in 1897. The 
distilling of brandy is a special industry of Kristianstad; it is dis- 
tilled from potatoes, the whole industry paying a tax of about 
$270, 000. 

In the south, certain inventions of machinery and tools have set 
upon its feet a large dairy-trade; there are now shipped yearly 52,800- 
ooo pounds of butter and 220,000 pounds of cheese, to a value of 
some $11,340,000. Areas of production have been much combined 
in this field; where the concerns were small and individual, ruinous 
competition has ensued. 

Mills have increased their power and output to such an extent 
since 1892-4 that, whereas in that period on the average 66 million 
pounds of wheat and 39,600,000 pounds rye flour were imported, in 
1897 these figures had sunk to 11,660,000 and 14,520,000 pounds respec- 
tively. In 1897 there were imported 242,000,000 pounds of unground 
wheat and 99,000,000 pounds unground rye. 

Metal and textile industries and breweries are confined to the 
neighborhood of Stockholm and other of the larger cities. The manu- 
facture of glass, wood-pulp and paper, matches and tobacco is fiour- 
ishing, and the quarrying and export of stone, together with the clay 
and lime industries, are the objects of ever more eager attention. 
Mining is among the growing industries, though it is hampered much 
by the lack of native coal-fields. Blast-furnaces are fed with charcoal, 
and the production of iron is therefore dependent almost entirely upon 
the integrity of the forests. Many of the present mines have been 


_ worked since the early Middle Ages and some from a remoter anti- 


quity. Iron is the chief product; gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc., are 
also mined. The forests are none too thick, and yet must do double 
_ duty, for the sawing and planing mills, especially along the coast, 
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demand 4 great deal of timber for the maintenance of Sweden’s largest 
export industry. 

After some such general review of the subject, the writer goes into 
detail and examines individually each of the Swedish provinces. Sev-— 
eral instances will serve to illustrate the treatment of this part of the 
report. 

Stockholm, the capital, is described separately. As a matter of his- 
tory, in 1760 Stockholm was very prosperous and apparently committed | 
to the mercantile system of the time. This prosperity was a false one, 
however, for it rested almost entirely upon foreign initiative, and so 
could not endure. The exotic growth died by 1800; less than half as — 
many workmen were then employed asin 1760, Not until the middle 
of this century did industry, this time native, arise and establish itself _ 
permanently. 

In our days the centre of gravity of Stockholm’s industries lies in 
the production of various articles of food and luxury, and in metal 


work. A catalogue of the chief establishments, with names of pro- _ ¥ 


prietors, number of workmen, etc., is here given. It is noted that the 
city’s beauty is marred by none of the expected discomfort and 
unsightliness of a manufacturing town, inasmuch as all the manufac- 
tories are located in the suburbs. 

The special industry of each province is pointed out: we find Norr- 
k6ping the ‘‘ Leeds’’ and Bords the ‘‘ Manchester of Sweden,’’ are 
introduced to the unpliable people Uppsala and other ancient homes — 
of culture, and to the inertia of Visby. The illustrations are some- 
times suggestive studies in social history. Especially is this the © 
case in Smaland; nature here was even less bounteous than usual, 
but was reacted upon by a sturdy people in whom intelligence 
and thrift were infused by the contact. To this poor land, in 
1845, suddenly came the modern match industry; the canny people 
benefited to their utmost from the good fortune, and soon the name 
of Jonk6ping’s “‘ tandstickor’’ was known across the seas. In 1897 
there were reckoned in Smaland not fewer than thirteen match 
factories, employing 2,800 hands and producing an output worth ~ 
nearly $1,080,000. The same folk seized upon the pulp and paper 
industry, and now, in spite of poor resources, JonkGping holds no — 
dishonorable place in the catalogue of Swedish provinces. 

The fishermen of Goteborg and Bohus alternate between periods — 
when living is rather precarious and times of great prosperity; the 
latter coincide with the periodic presence of herring schools. From 
1747-1808 catches were frequent; the herring then deserted the coast 
till 1878, since which time the herring fishery has again flourished. In 
1892, the zenith year of the closing period, there were exported 
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198,000,000 pounds of fresh and 70,400,000 pounds of salted or dried 
fish. 

The timber cutting began with a certain use of water power as early 
as the sixteenth century; during the seventeenth and eighteenth its 
growth was retarded by internal and external hindrances. The Gov- 
ernment of Sweden was seized by a fear lest the destruction of the 
forests should cause a change for the worse in the climate, and lest 
the charcoal supply, upon which the iron industry depended, should 
be exhausted. Heavy protective and prohibitive tariffs shut off 
England and other external nations, each of which had its timber- 
producing colonies. After the fall of Napoleon I. these narrow views 
and practices were gradually given up and enterprise, chiefly native, 
raised the industry to its present importance. During the last decades 
its growth has been accelerated: in 1859 Sweden’s entire export of tim- 
ber was valued at $2,300,000; ten years later this estimate had crept 
up to $14,200,000; in 1897 Sweden’s export of unworked timber was 
valued at more than $40,500,000. Of this value 70 per cent was 
derived from the forest wastes of Norrland. 

The review says nothing about hours of labor, insurance or the like, 
confining itself strictly to its subject, It provides a valuable list of 
statistics to the student of this particular field. 

The Race Problem: A Southern Conference.—Thus far much of 
the work of social reconstruction in the South since the war, especially 
in the matter of negro education, has, unfortunately for all parties con- 
cerned, had its roots centeredin the North. It is, therefore, an exceed- 
ingly promising sign to find the white men of the South aroused 
to its importance and ready to initiate for themselves the freest dis- 
cussion of all aspects of the race problem, Under date of January 4, 
1g00, the following letter was sent out to the leading citizens of 
Montgomery, Ala., by a representative committee composed of promi- 
nent white men in that city: 

‘* My Dear Sir—The undersigned take the liberty of addressing you 
with reference to a plan which we believe to be fraught with great 
good to the South and to Montgomery; and we earnestly request an 
interested and considerate reading of the statement which follows: 

“As Southern men, we feel that any real solution of our race prob- 
lem can be best approached by the people of the South themselves, 
and under the leadership of those forces which represent the domi- 
nant influences of our own section. We have realized, however, that 
there is as yet among us no parliament either of men or of ideas. 
There is no general organ or institution through which the varied 
aspects of Southern conviction can gain expression. Believing, as we 
do, in the value of debate and in the uses of argument, we think that 
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a conference of Southern men upon this subject will have a deep and 
far-reaching influence upon our public opinion. This conference, if 
successful, might be held each year, and might become our recognized 
organ for the expression of Southern sentiment in relation to the 
most vital of Southern problems. In order that it may command in 
the fullest sense the interest and the confidence of our people, we 
should prefer to have its sessions open to the abler and more respon- 


sible advocates of the various conflicting opinions which obtain _ 
among us. We should like to see this conference deal with such sub- | 
jects as the relation of the negro to the franchise, the relation of the _ 


negro to education and to religion, and the relation of the negro to 


the social order (including a discussion of the lynching question.) 


We see no reason why this conference should not become national in | 
its interests and its influence, and, as citizens of Montgomery, we see _ 
no reason why Montgomery should noi become its annual home. : 
“If the first conference can be held here in the month of May in 
the present year, it will be necessary for us to attempt at once its pre- 
liminary organization. The task is one of magnitude, but we believe 
that the citizens of Montgomery, if they will work together in its 
behalf, can successfully accomplish it. As an initiatory step, we sug- — 
gest a committee of twenty-five to take the general subject under 
immediate consideration, and we ask you to become one of this com- 


mittee. The first meeting of this committee is appointed for the lec- 


ture-room of the Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Washington © 
and Lawrence streets, at eight o’clock, on the evening of Monday, 
January 8, 1900. 

“‘ The possibilities of such a conference to the South, to the business, 
as well as to the moral and educational interests of Montgomery, will 
then be outlined more fully and more clearly. Will you not at least 
attend the meeting in person and give the subject a careful hearing? 

“Very sincerely, 
‘GEORGE B. EAGER, 
L. ANDERSON, 
B. GASTON, 


All but two persons to whom the letter was sent replied in most 
favorable terms, endorsing the idea. A meeting was called and an 
executive committee appointed to prepare the details of a plan of 
action. That committee has issued a prospectus for a ‘‘ Southern Con- 
ference for the Study of Race Problems in Relation to the Welfare of 
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the South.”’ It will be a great interstate meeting to be held in Mont- 
gomery, May 8-10, 1900, and annually thereafter, under the auspices — 
of ‘‘ A Southern Society for the Promotion of the Study of Race Con- © 


ditions and Problems in the South.” The object of this society, as = ; 


stated in its constitution, ‘‘ shall be to furnish by means of correspond- 
ence, publication, and particularly through public conferences, an 
organ for the expression of the varied and even antagonistic convic- 
tions of representative Southern men on the problems growing out of 
the race conditions obtaining in the South; and thus to secure a 
broader education of the public mind as to the facts of the situation, 
and a better understanding of the remedies for existing evils.’’ 


Extracts from the official announcement of the first conference: 


““We wish to create a perfectly free arena for the expression of 
every serious phase of Southern opinion. We shall not expect the 
speakers in this conference to agree, for we are not agreed ourselves, 
on the various questions to be presented. We believe, however, in 
discussion. Through the conflict of opinions, and the courteous 
expression of honest differences, we believe that we shall advance the 
education of the public mind North and South. If most of the debates 
revolve about the negro it is not because we are solely bent upon his — 
especial welfare. Our interest is primarily enlisted for the people 
of the South as a whole. We are concerned in the broadest sense 


for the prosperity and happiness of our Southern country. We shall 
not forget the neglected elements of our white population. In our 
general situation, however, the negro is an important factor, indus- _ 
trially as well as in other ways, and we feel that the difficulties of mn 
the situation cannot be dissipated by a policy of silence. We hope, 
therefore, to secure frank and thorough discussion of such questions 
as these: 


“1. Zhe Franchise.—Should the franchise be limited by law? If so, 
how? If limitation is desirable, should such limitation be based on 
educational or on property qualifications, or on both ? ’ 

“2. The Negroin Relation to Education.—Should the education 
of the negro be wholly or chiefly industrial? What is the relation of 
the negro who has had industrial training to the untrained white 
laborer of the South? What is the extent of the need for the indus- 
trial training of the white population? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages to the South of the negro as a laborer? 

‘*3.-The Negro in Relation to Religion.—Should we advise the 
raising of the standard of ordination for the negro clergy? How 
much is expended by the white race in behalf ‘of ‘religious work 
among the negroes? How much of money for religious purposes ig | 
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administered by negro leaders? How much is administered by white 
leaders? What religious work is showing the truest results—that 
under the auspices of white agencies, or that administered under the 
auspices of negroes? How can we increase and better the religious 
guidance of the negro? What is the religious condition of the negro 
to-day compared with that of ante-bellum days? What are the most 
hopeful lines of progress for the future? 


‘*4.—The Negro in Relation to the Social Order.—Is the negro to 
remain as a permanent element in Southern life? Is there antipathy 
to the negro in the South? If so, is it industrial or racial, or both? 
Is race antipathy a curse, or a blessing to both races? How far has 
the agitation of the question of ‘‘ social equality ’’ increased difficul- 
ties, and resulted to the disadvantage of both races? Is the crime of 
rape increasing or decreasing in the South? Is lynching an effective 
remedy? If not, why not? Are there adequate legal penalties for the 
offenses often punished by lynching? How can the legal provisions 
for the punishment of crimes against women be improved? What is 
the effect of lynching, as a remedy, on the public mind—of the 
whites ?—of the blacks? Has the increased severity of mob penalties 
tended to the greater security of the home? 

‘* As the committee have explained, they are themselves divided as to 
the answers which should be given to many of these questions. They 
would also welcome expressions from men who honestly think that 
nothing can be done through discussion to aid in the solution of our 
racial difficulties. The questions, moreover, are entirely suggestive, 
as merely indicating the general lines which the discussion may be 
expected to take. As we have declared, our sole purpose is to repre- 
sent and to serve the South. We expect to find southern speakers 
who may ably and fully and fairly give due representation to all sides 
of the great questions which are demanding solution at our hands. 
In order to give general distinction to the gathering, a few speakers 
representative of the broader and more sympathetic phases of North- 
ern thought, will be asked to be present as our guests. By giving a 
just opportunity to the opposing advocates in each debate, we shall 
hope to aid in the establishment of the truth and in the education of 
public opinion. The South has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain from a fearless, scholarly, and patriotic discussion of her own 
problems by her own sons.”’ 


The secretary of the society and also of the conference is the Rev- 
erend Edgar Gardner Murphy, Rector of St. John’s Church, Mont- 
gomery. His address is P. O. Box 370, Montgomery, Ala. 
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